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“I feel that the training I received as a student at the American Academy of 
Dramatic Arts has been of inestimable value to me in my long career on the stage 
and screen, May the good work go on and on.” 


WILLIAM POWELL 
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Magazine of the Theatre — now in its 46th year of publication 


.. the only magazine entirely dedicated to local, regional and international 
theatre in all its phases. 


.. the only magazine that brings you the full script of a well-known contem- 
porary play, month after month. 


THEATRE ARTS always has been, and will remain, a magazine devoted to all 


the theatre arts. It covers Broadway and Off-Broadway .. . Ballet and Opera... 


Hollywood and TV . . . Tent Shows, Coffeehouse and Summer Theatre. The me- 


chanics of production are clinically detailed and you are led through the mazes 


of lighting, acoustics, set design, costuming, seating, editing, cutting, staging, as 


a few 


‘for instances”’ 


You are an integral part of living theatre when you subscribe to ‘‘Theatre Arts’. 


Twelve 
arately 
will be 
friends 


superb scripts were published in their entirety in the last year...and if bought sep- 
would have cost at least $30. The plays planned for each of the twelve 1962 issues 
the greatest the theatre has to offer. Don’t miss them. And don’t let your very best 
miss them. Use the handy postage-free Order Form and get set for a wonderful year in 


the theatre with THEATRE ARTS. 


(By the way, have you ordered a hinder in which to house 


your permanent collection of THEATRE ARTS? Only $3.50.) 
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Hire a Rolls Royce 


For just a trifle higher cost, enjoy 
the luxury of a chauffeur-driven 
I96I Rolls Royce. Special theatre 
and shopping rates. Airport and 
pier service. Inquire about cor- 
porate and personal charge 
accounts. 


Buckingham Livery 


- 349 E. 76th St.,N. ¥.c. YU 8-2200 


$$ per hour. Diners Club honored. 









Playwriting Contests 
The Community Children’s Theatre of 


Kansas 


eleventh 


announced its 


City, Mo., has 


annual playwriting contest 
Scripts must be for children aged seven 
to twelve, but acted by adults, and have 
a playing time of fifty minutes. The 
prize-winning author will receive $100 
and possible production. The deadline 
for manuscripts is Feb. 1, 1962. For fur 
ther information, please write to Mrs 
Ben Terte, 600 West 50 St., Kansas City 
12, Mo 

The Department of Speech Arts, San 
Diego State College, is 


original full-length 


interested in 
plays for a contest 
in which the winner will receive $300 
ind preduction of his work by the San 
Diego Aztec Theatre Guild. Deadline for 
submission of manuscripts is Jan 
1962. For 
write to Hunton D. Sellman, Department 
of Speech Arts. San Diego State College. 
San Diego 15, Calif 

Phe Department of Drama and Speech 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C., would 
like to see full-length, original works for 
possible 


further information, please 


production in its Contemporary 


Series, a new-play program Since the 


gram, lourteen new 


inception of this pro 
plays have been presented at the college. 
several of which were staged later 
England, in New York and at the First 
International Festival of Amateur Drama 
held in Monte Carlo in 1957. The dead 
line for scripts for this season’s new pro 
duction (scheduled for March, 1962) is 
Jan. 1, 1962. However. scripts can be 
submitted all year round, as possibilities 
for future production. There is no money 
awarded to the writer of the play select 
ed, but he is invited to the college, wit! 
ill expenses paid to be present during 
the last weeks of rehearsal. For further 
information. please write to The Contem 
porary Series, Department of Drama and 
Speech, ¢ atawba College, Salisbury, N. ‘ 
Ihe establishment of the first national 
awards in creative cinema has been an 
nounced by the 
gists, New York City. Two 
of $1.000 eac! 


Society of Cinematolo 
innual prizes 
to be known as the Ros 
enthal Awards—will be given for the 
best original shooting script and for the 
best film 


American citizens under twenty-five years 


submitted in competition by 
of age. The script should have a shot-by 
shot continuity, including camera instruc 
tions. The award for the best completed 
film will go to the credited director of the 
production, which may appear either on 
film or on video tape. Mar. 1, 1962 is 
the closing date for entries in this years 
competition. For information, write to 
Prof. Robert Gessner, Society of Cinema- 


tologists, New York W ish- 
ington Square. New York 3, N. Y. @ 


University. 


Dear Sir: 

Regarding Arthur Pumphrey’s article on 
revisiting the long runs on Broadway: | 
think it’s a good (mandatory, really) sul) 
ject for a regular feature'in Theatre Arts 
But take a closer reading of his article 
and you will see that having been d 
Mr. Pun 


phrey is using space for what amounts to 
a rehash of the material of each of the 


prived of the initial criticism, 


plays rather than a perceptive view of the 
state of their performances. It’s a major 
responsibility of a producer to keep up 
performances, and we spend a lot of time 
in that direction: hence, I welcome crit 

cism. I would like to see these 


articles 
>to time, but I would like to sex 
them fulfill their intention 


irom tim 


> 
Haroip S. Princ 


New } New } 


Wilder 
ly grateful for a fascinating and accurate 
irticle by John Keating in Theatre Arts 


All of our friends and some of our ene 


Both Clinton ind I are extrem 


mies agree that he presented us fairly and 
colorfully 
RicHArD Barr 


Venu Yor/ Venu Yor! 


| was very pleased to read the article by 
Alar Prvce-Jones on the one 
iuse I could not agree more stron 
with him and because no one else seems 
to be making his point in print. Even i 


the introduction to my anthology Or 


fet, while I praise 1 and tried to demor 
ite the condensed energy and sw 
power of a good one-act, I struck a gloom 
note regarding the hospit I f Ne 
York for the form. In tl 1959 
when | wrote that introductior vloor 
seemed to be appropriate, but publicatio 
vas delayed until this sprir nd by now 
ist enough more has happened —espe 
cially by new playwrig Is lk tip the 
scales. It is still hard for e to belie 
that the Broadway audiet eriou 


enough to support the one-act The inte 
grated program like Ga s H 

Tables may be one y of ay 
nlw be 


done occasionally At any rate prospects 


Separate 


proaching the problem, but it can 


for the one-act are looking better than 


l 


usual, and the recognition of that fact 
given by your article makes them better 
still 

\IooON 


g, Illinois 


SAMUEI 
Galesbur 
Congratulations on your fine article on 
theatre in Pittsburgh. My wife and I lived 
there for four years and we both think 
the articles gives recognition where it 
overdue 
WiLt1AM ARMADO 
New York, New Yor 
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THE COVER: Robe rt Morse, who has ac hie ved i 
new height in a steadily mounting career in the 
highly successful new musical “How to Succeed in 
Business Without Really Trying.” The show is re 
viewed on page 8. Cover photograph by Friedman 
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THE SASSIEST GAL IN TOWN! 
2nd SMASH YEAR! 


THE BIG MUSICAL HIT 


The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
present 


TAMMY GRIMES 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 
poor by RICHARD MORRIS 
Directed by DORE SCHARY 


with HARVE PRESNELL , 
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Changing Your Address? 


Subscribers are request- 
ed to report immediately 
any change of address to 
Theatre Arts 
1545 Broadway 
New York 36, New York 
as well as to the local 
postmaster. 
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BROADWAY 


December is traditionally a crucial month in the 
life of many a show, especially a new one fight- 
ing hard for a foothold at a time when the the- 
atre is getting stiff competition from preparations 
for the holiday season Of the arrivals of the 
new season that were still in business as we went 
to press (and the percentage was a healthy one 

a few were in the doubtful class; others ha 
established themselves firmly Here they are 


Blood, Sweat and Stanley Poole, the comedy by 


James and William Goldman about Army life 
By and large 1 cheerful item with a cast headed 
Darren McGavir r Peter For Morosc¢ 


17 W 45 St 
The Caretaker, Harold Pinter’'s London comedy 
drama about two brothers and a bum who comes 


t ive with them It hasn't any plot to speak 





but is rich in characterization ar suspense 





Pleasence, Robert Shaw and Alex 


ion as the entire cast (Lyceum, 149 W. 45 


The Complaisant Lover, in which Graham Greene 


tries his hand at domestic comedy Michael Red 
grave, Googie Withers ar Richard Johnson are 
the components of Mr. Greene triangle (Ethel 


Barrymore, 243 W. 47 St 
A Cook for Mr. General, Steven Gethers’ comedy 





ilso dealing with Army life The net effect isn't 
much in this case Bi Trav a Rolar 
Winters have leading roles (P ise, 137 W 
is St 

An Evening with Yves Montand, a one-man show 
by the versatile Frenchman (John Go 2 
W. 45 St 


From the Second City, a revue from Chicag 


evised and performed by a gro 





promising youngsters (Royale, 242 W. 45 St 

How to Succeed in Business Without Really Try 
ing, a really first-rate musical account of the 
f 


progress of a young man on the make Robert 


Morse plays him to the life, and everyone cor 
nected with the enterprise deserves praise, ir 
cluding Abe Burrows and Frank Loesser, the 


show's principal architects (46th Street, 226 W 


46 St 
Kean, a musical comedy based, more or less 
the life of the great tragic actor of the early 


eenth century Alfre Drake has the title 





Broadway, 1681 Broadway 


Kwamina, a musical set in a newly formed Afri- 
can state that s going through political and 
sociological change. Sally Ann Howes and Terry 
Carter have two of the main roles (54th Street 


152 W. 54 St 

Let It Ride!, a limp musical version of ‘‘Three 
Men on a Horse whict eals with a man gifted 
both in composing verses reeting cards and 
handicapping the races. George Gobel and Sar 
Levene are starred (Eugene O'Neil 230 W. 49 
Milk and Honey, a musical set present-day 


Israel. The book, about American widows on the 





ookout for husbands, is something of a nuisance 
but almost everything else is worth while, includ- 
ng the performances of Robert Weede and Molly 
Picon (Martin Beck, 302 W. 45 St 

Purlie Victorious, Ossie Davis’ not very success 


comedy dealing with racial integration Mr 





avis and Ruby Dee hea 
220 W. 48 St 


i the cast (Longacre 


Sail Away, another musical whose book is its 
own worst enemy The songs and dances are 


agreeable, however Noel Coward contrib 





the book, music, lyrics and directior the 
ain roles are played by Elaine Stritc lice 
Pearce and James Hurst (Broadhurst, 235 W 
14 St 


4 Shot in the Dark, Harry Kurnitz 
of the latest Marcel Achard success, about a 


adaptation 


Parisian chambermaid accused of murder. Julie 
Harris is fine in that role, but the play itself 


loesn’'t amount to a great deal (Booth, 222 W 


Write Me a Murder, Frederick Knott's psycho- 
logical thriller, in which James Donald, Kim 
Hunter, Denholm Elliott, Torin Thatcher and 
Ethel Griffies have leading parts (Belasco, 111 
W. 44 St.) 

HOLDOVERS from other seasons include 
Camelot, the Lerner-Loewe musical about King 
Arthur's court. The distinguished pair are hardly 
at the top of their game in this effort, however. 
Julie Andrews and William Squire have the leads 
(Majestic, 245 W. 44 St 

Carnival!, a whimsical view of circus life, set t 
nusic and played, with generally agreeable re 
sults, by a troupe headed by Anna Maria Albe 
ghetti (Imperial, 249 W. 45 St 

Come Blow Your Horn, the domestic comedy by 
Neil Simon that was among the more pleasant 
surprises of last seasor Hal March heads the 
cast (Brooks Atkinson, 256 W. 47 St 

Do Re Mi, a musical dealing with life among the 


jukebox operators Fast and reasonably funny 
stuff, with a cast led by Phil Silvers and Nar 





Walker (St. James, 246 W 44 St 


Irma la Douce, a rather overblow ersior f 
2 small-scale musical that ha ts rigins 
Paris a few years back E abeth Seal 
Denis Quilley are at the hea of the cast Alvir 


250 W. 52 St 


Mary, Mary, Jean Kerr's smooth-as-silk comed 
well acted by Barbara Bel Gedde Barry Ne 
and Michael Wilding (Helen Haye 210 W 4f 
St 
My Fair Lady, the musical 

Pygmalion with Michael Allir r Marg 
Moser as Higgins and Eliza | le nger 
W. 51 St 
The Sound of Music, the Rodge ammersteir 
Lindsay-Crouse musical confectior yut the sing 
ing Trapp family Mart} Wright 
Scott have the leading 


W. 46 St.) 

The Unsinkable Molly Brown, r out 
farm girl who makes it big in the w { hig 
society Tammy Grime t the re 
doubtable Molly Winter Ga 1634 Broa 
way) 

SCHEDULED TO OPEN betwee pre time 
and Dec. 1 were these 

Daughter of Silence, Morris lL. West mat 
zation of his own nove whict et in postwar 
Italy and deals with a crime engeance 
Emlyn Williams Irene Dalle Rip Torn 
Music Box, 239 W. 45 St 

The Gay Life, a musical suggeste y Schr 
ler’s ‘‘Anatol,’’ with Bart a Cook, Walter Ct 
and Jules Munshir r eading roles Shubert 
225 W. 44 St 

Gideon, Paddy Chayefsk ‘ ‘ ra! € 
on the Biblical figure Fre c Marct r Doug 
las Campbell are starre 
St 

A Man for All Seasons, Fobert Bolt's histork 
drama acted by a company cluding Pa 
Scofield (in his New York debut Le MecKert 
George Rose and Albert Dekke 
52 St.) 

Sunday in New York, Norman K 
tic comedy. Pat Stanley and Conr J t 
the top roles (Cort, 138 W. 48 St 


DECEMBER OPENINGS 


First Love (Dec. 13 Samuel Ta I me 
based on Romain Gary's autobiographi Pron 
ise of the Dawn Elisabeth Bergner nd Hug 
O'Brian are in the cast recte t Alfre int 
(Morosco, 217 W. 45 St 

Take Her, She's Mine Dex | me 
comedy, by Phoebe and Henry Ephron, directe 
by George Abbott In the cast e Art Carne 
and Phyllis Thaxter ‘Biltmore, 261 W. 47 St 
Ross (Dec. 26), Terrence Rattigan’s Lor 

cess about Lawrence of Arat With John M 


and John Williams 
Subways Are for Sleeping ‘ 


comedy version of the Edmund G. Love tories 
with book and lyrics | Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, music by Jule Styne The leads 
are Sydney Chaplin, Carol Lawrence ar ( 
Bean 


Theatre Arts 





The Night of the Iguana (Dec. 28), Tennessee 


Williams’ new play, which is set in Mexico and Eleven plays 
has Bette Davis, Margaret Leighton, Alan Webb 
iN and Patrick O'Neal in major roles (Royale, 242 that helped 


W. 45 St.) 


shape the 


OFF BROADWAY 


evolving 


All in Leve, a musical comedy with book and 


lyrics by Bruce Geller and music by Jacques 


Urbont, based on Sheridan's ‘‘The Rivals Di Japanese drama 
rection is by Tom Brennan. Cast includes David 


Atkinson (Martinique, 32nd St. and Broadway) 


The American Dream by Edward Albee New 
play by the author of the successful The Zoo 
Story."’ Also on the bill is Albee's The Death 


of Bessie Smith.’’ (Cherry Lane, 38 Commerce 


St.) 


The Apple, the world premiere of 


fa play by Jack 
} Gelber The author describes his work as a 
play about death, politics and insanity in a Vil- 
lage coffee house Judith Malina directed; Julian 
. Beck designed the setting ys be incorporated 
in the repertory of the theatre (Living Theatre 
530 Sixth Ave 
"00 ee ee ae 6 Boi = a Translated by Donald Keene. Eleven 
Ty, Seciiet Meshie Gand teiiaden Gébeteh Them On representative plays by a great, and 
Leila Martin (41st Street. 125 W. 41 St vastly influential Japanese dramatist. 


The Blacks by Jean Genet, translated by Bernard Chikamatsu Monzaemon, 1653-1725, 
e Frankel, sets by brought Japanese history, melodrama 


MALMAISON _ : : oy los (St. Marks Playhouse, 133 and murder to the stage of the puppet 


Frechtmar Direction by 





theatre; many of his plays are part of 
RESTAWU R ,.% NT Circle in the Square Ir epertory The B 


the Kabuki repertoire today. Includes 
cony by Jean Genet fantasy set — ; 





ek Tiled eel lea " Lae sees The Love Suicides of Amijima, The 
10 East 52nd St., New York f the world. Direction by Jose Quint Also Battles of Coxinga, and The Girl from 





i ippearing is ival of Dylan Thoma Under Hakata. 
; 


LUNCHEON ... COCKTAILS... . DINNER Milk Wood"’ (Circle in the Square, 150 Bleecker 512 pages, $8.50 
i At the piano: Jules Kuti, 5 to 11 P.M. 


St.) 


Clandestine on the Morning Line, ymedy by + 


fr see Renee Hite s cone Sy | COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PLaza 1.0845 + Closed Sundays ee ee a ee Gi? 


2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


Actors Playhouse, 100 Seventl 
The Fantasticks, an original ar 





rt eee cal fable, employing a sr Witt re 
$ ie - ] Harvey Schmidt, book and I Jo 
+f and direction by Word Baker Su 4 St. Play 
_ Cuisine Exquise . 


hecueh ‘Aten Gettin 0:3 we BEHIND THE GREEN CURTAINS 
re oe 0" asey’s latest book of plays! $2.95 


Ghosts, a revival of the Ibsen 

















tion by R. Farquharson Shary idaptation y 1 
Carmel Ross Direction is by David Ross rhe Sean 
. cast includes Leueen MacGrath as Mrs. Alving — ~ 
“i t Staats Cotsworth, Carrie ye I John Me or? aseyv 
Quade (4th St. Theatre 83 E. 4 St | / ~ 4 
Little Mary Sunshine, an extremely successful | e 
spoof of the dramatic operettas of the twenties. | Other plays available in book form: 
Rick Besoyan wrote the book, music and lyrics 
: ; Players, 115 MacDougal St COLLECTED PLAYS 
Bi | eens Tener ace oxers me connection.” | ol 1: Juno_and the, Payoock:, The 
| the Junsie of Cities’ and William Carlos W Shadow of a Gunman; The Plough and 
| ame’ “Many Loves’ (Living Theatre, 520. Sixth the Stars; The End of the Beginning; 
| . ia 4 Pound on Demand. 
re be . 23 4 2 
we ; 7 af . Misalliance, a revival of George Bernard Shaw's Vol IT: The Silver Tassie; Within the 
Pig” RESTAURANT ee comedy, last seen on Broadway in 1953 being Gates; The Star Turns Red. 
a presented by Stuart yuncar and *hiliz finor 
i ° VO | J] N - Anse at ~ St ao 8s Vol. il Purple Dust ; Red Roses for 
iat » O Marry Me!, a musical comedy Btives Me; Hall of Healing. 
t Goldsmith's ‘‘She Stoops to ¢ Book by Vol. IN Oak Leaves and Lavender; 
‘ ‘ | Lola Pergament: music by Robert Kessler. Direc Cock-A-Doodle Dandy; Bedtime Story; 
tion by Michael Howard (Gate, 162 Second Ave.) Time to Go. Each volume $2.50 
f Red Roses for Me, a revival of the Sean O’Casey e 
work, Orst present sri Broadway 1956. D THREE PLAYS: Juno and the Pay- 
saint by Adrian Hall. Cast includes Martyn cock: The Shadow of a Gunman; The 
aan AUG, SRTe METS Lenext (Greenwich Mew Plough and the Stars. $1.25 
‘ 141 E. 13 St 


F . ; | ; 2. : ; : , a ; 
575 Park Avenue at Gard St. ' eee Sere 5 Pay Cy Seam BS. Saene ohem FIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS: The End of 
PS > ae 1 . | two cousins livir r ar isolated rmho y 


NEW YORK > flee ) Se RCEESE CORSE :CI 


seit 


the Beginning; A Pound on Demand; 








a lalate a cttege en pace Hall of Healing; Bedtime Story; Time 
x a to Go. $.95 
aed A ¥ man, 416 W. 42 St.) e 
The Threepenny Opera, Marc Blitzstein’s ad i 
tion of the musical by Kurt We and It THE DRUMS OF FATHER NED 
Brecht (Theatre de Lys, 121 Christopher St $2.95 
roinette, a musical farce by J. I. Ro e, based * 
on Moliere’s ‘‘La Malade Imaginaire Cast in- 


cludes Logan Ramsey and Joelle Jons Theatre ST M ARTIN’S PRESS 
Marquee, 110 E. 59th St a: 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THEATRE ARTS bookshelf 


by Greorce FREEDLEY 
Christmas book giving is a genuine 
both concerned. 
Certain books seem made for that pur- 
pose—not necessarily obvious ones writ- 
ten for the Christmas trade, but the solid 
and well-illustrated volumes with enough 


pleasure for persons 


substance to remain a permanent part of 
one’s library, though a person might not 
One of the 
best illustrated of these is certainly Ber- 
nard Sobel’s A Pictorial History of 
Vaudeville (Citadel Press, $6.95). Mr. 
Sobel, once dramatic critic of the New 
York 
guardian of burlesque from its palmy 
days to the honky-tonk to the East Side 
night club, has turned an 


always buy them for himself. 


Mirror and the self-appointed 


affectionate 
glance on vaudeville, the theatrical form 
in which many of our top performers 


such as Ed Wynn 


C. Fields, singers such as Sophie 


thrived—comedians 


and W 
Tucker, dancers of the rank of Vernon 
and Irene Castle. He outlines the devel- 
opment of this popular form, which won 
wide family allegiance and is now still 
visible on television screens, though with- 
out the excitement that can only be gen- 
a theatre. Mr 


back memories of my 


erated in Sobel brought 
the Sat- 
at Keith’s Lyric Thea- 


tre in Richmond where I always went 


boyhood 
urday afternoons 
with my father, who loved the dancers, 
the acrobats, the magicians as much as 
I did. 

Another theatrical Daniel 
Blum, is back with his annual volume 
Theatre World (Chilton, $6), which is 
pictorially and statistically valuable as 
a record of last season (1960-61) in the 
New York theatre. No other book cov- 
ers both the Broadway and off-Broadway 


historian, 


theatre so comprehensively (even Equity 
Library Theatre presentations are in- 


cluded). There is also a valuable bio- 
graphical section. 

John Gassner is such a many-sided man 
of the theatre that it is hard to categor- 
ize him. He is a 


critic 


dramatic 
Journal), 


practicing 
Theatre 
professor of playwriting (Yale), histori- 


(Educational 


He combines all of 
careers in his Best American 
Plays, 1918-1958, (Crown, $5.95). Gass- 
best 
some of the most popular in this forty- 
year stretch from Clarence to The Diary 
of Anne Frank. 


an and anthologist. 
these 
some of the and 


ner has chosen 


It is a worthy addition 
to his many excellent anthologies devoted 
to the theatre. His critical introductions 
are of particular value. 

The last ve'ume to be edited by Louis 
Kronenberger in the famous series ini- 
tiated by the late Burns Mantle in 1920 
is The Best Plays of 1960-61 (Dodd, 
Mead, $6). This collection of theatrical 
plots and 


production credits, statistics, 


abridgements of ten plays now covers 
the span from 1894 to 1961, and is a 
priceless record of the American thea- 
tre. This year Mr. Kronenberger’s se- 
lections include A Taste of Honey, The 
Hostage, Becket, All the Way Home, 
Rhinoceros, Big Fish, Little Fish, A Far 
Country, Period of Adjustment, Mary, 
Mary and The Devil’s Advocate. 

If it is true that George Jean Nathan 
was the Thersites of American dramatic 
criticism, then certainly after Shaw and 
A. B. Walkley, James Agate was the gad- 
fly of the English critics. We are re- 
minded of this by Herbert Van Thal’s 
compilation, James Agate: An Anthol- 
ogy (Hill and Wang, $6). 
is worth reading alone for the delightful 
introduction contributed by Alan Dent, a 
distinguished dramatic critic (for the 
News-Chronicle, of 
was for a number of years secretary to 


The volume 


London today who 
“Jimmy” and knew him even more inti- 
mately than a dresser knows a star. He 
admired and respected Agate but he 
can’t help pulling his leg a bit here and 
there, particularly over money matters, 
for unlike Mr. Nathan, Mr. Agate 


extremely careful penny 


was 
Phe 
latter began writing stage criticism in 
1907 Man- 


chester Guardian in his own home town. 


with a 
as a third-stringer on the 


The newspaper was then, as it is now, 
truly 
(Imagine even a young Agate as 


After World War |, in 


which he served as an officer, he became 


one of the great papers of the 
world. 


third in line! ) 


critic for the Saturday Review (London), 
and moved in 1923 to the Sunday Times 
“and immortality,” according to Mr. 
Dent. There are f 
tors in this volume, such as his 
of H. B. Irving playing the role in The 
Mail that father 
memorable; the aging Bernhardt is re- 
called, and another high point is Agate’s 
brilliant critique of Laurence Olivier’s 
Richard III in 1946, almost his last re- 
view. 

The reigning older dramati 
London today is certainly Ivor 


many vignettes of ac- 


review 
made 


Lyons Irving's 


critic in 
Brown, 
for a long time critic for the Guardian 
and later the London Observer. He loves 
London deeply and has written of her 
enchantingly in London (Macmillan, $6). 
Naturally he gives a great deal of at- 
tention to her theatres, which are justly 
delightful in the 
world to visit as a playgoer 


famous as the most 
Even when 
Mr. Brown is writing of such a famous 
the Strand, he 


initial 


street as introduces it 
with the 
music-hall song, “Let’s all go down the 
Strand.” 
parks and public buildings from their in- 
ception, giving 
the playhouses, as any 

dramatic critic should do. 
the flavor of one of the great cities of 


line of an Edwardian 


He traces the famous streets, 


particular emphasis to 
self-respecting 
He captures 


continued on page 80] 





THEATRE ARTS 


December, 196] ae | 


Molly Pigan of Milk and Hey 


—and of Broadway, too, after ny 





years on*the Yiddish stage. 


She has won nothing but praise for herg 









ithe new musical. 


PLAY REVIEWS 


by Susan M. Black 


> 


How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying 

Do You Know the Milky Way? 
A Shot in the Dark 

Milk and Honey 

Sail Away 

Purlie Victorious 

The Caretaker 

Let It Ride! 

Blood, Sweat and Stanley Poole 
A Cook for Mr. General 
Everybody Loves Opal 

Diff’ rent 

Misalliance 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 
WITHOUT REALLY TRYING 


October 14. 196] 
16th Street Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Abe 
Burrows, Jack Weinstock and Willie 
Gilbert (based on Shepherd Mead’s 
book of the same title), music and lyrics 
by Frank Loesser, directed by Abe Bur- 
rows, musical staging by Bob Fosse, 
choreography by Hugh Lambert, scenery 
and lighting by Robert Randolph, cos- 
tumes by Robert Fletcher, musical direc- 
tion by Elliot Lawrence, presented by 
Feuer and Martin in association with 
Frank Productions, Inc. 


CAST 

Finch Robert Morse 
Gatch Ray Mason 
Jenkins Robert Kaliban 


Tackaberry David Collyer 


( casper Roos 


Rudy Valle: 


Peterson— 
J. B. Biggley 


Rosemary Bonnie Scott 
Bratt Paul Reed 
Smitty —_Claudette Sutherland 


Frump— Charles Nelson Reilly 


Miss Jones —Ruth Kobart 
Mr. Twimble Sammy Smith 
Hedy Virginia Martin 
Scrubwomen 

Mara Landi, Silver Saundors 


Miss Krumholtz Mara Landi 


Toynbee—_____ —Ray Mason 
Ovington- —_ Lanier Davis 
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Policeman Bob Murdock 
Wompet Sammy Smith 
MUSICAL NUMBERS: How To; Happy 
to Keep His Dinner Warm; Coffee Break; 
A Secretary Is Not 
a Toy; Been a Long Day; Grand Old 


The Company Way; 


Ivy; Paris Original; Rosemary; Cinder 
ella, Darling; Love from a Heart of 
Gold; I Believe in You; The Yo Ho Ho; 
Brotherhood of Man. 


Here’s the happiest news of the season: 
a musical comedy in which everything 
works—in which, for.a wonder, our 
pleasure accumulates all evening long 
ind the stage is even more charged with 
merriment at the last curtain than it was 
at the first. This model musical is 
called How to Succeed in Business With- 
out Really Trying, and it chronicles the 
rapid rise of a very tough but beguiling 
young man, J. Pierpont Finch, from 
resident window washer to chairman of 
the board of the World Wide Wickets 
Company. When we encounter Finch, he 
is perched on his window-washer’s scaf- 
fold, studiously poring over a book by 
Shepherd Mead that bears the same 
title as the musical—Mr. Mead actually 
exists and so does his ‘book. and it’s a 
iairly funny one—and preparing to fol- 
low the book’s scandalously corrupt rec- 
ommendations from start to finish. The 
increasingly complicated jams that young 
Finch gets into and then out of provide 
an ingenious and outrageous series of 


episodes, and though good musical-come- 





Rudy Vallée in “How to Suce eed.” 


dy books are as rare as civie virtue be 
tween elections, the story line here is 
both strong and light and proves able to 
support a considerable weight of satire 
without sagging As Finch, in direct 
contradiction to the title of this venal 
pilgrim’s progress, fights his way fiercely 
onward and upward, the more conspicu 
ous arts and artifacts of American Big 
Business get a nice, sharp going over 
the coffee break, the office party, the 
cleaning woman's sorry nightly feather 
dusting, the brisk intramural lingo, the 
advertising presentation that presents 
nothing, and even the executive wash 
room, where, one gathers, careers are 
made and broken with terrifying speed 
All of the many diverse talents in 
volved in How to Succeed mingle and 
merge into a handsome family likeness 
that amounts almost to genius The 
Frank Loesser songs—among them “The 
Company Way.” “Happy to Keep His 
Dinner Warm” and “A Secretary is Not 
a Toy’—make comments no less witty 
and incisive than the dialogue, which is 


by Jack Weinstock, Willie Gilbert and 


Abe Burrows, who has directed the whole 


lam-bang affair in a splendidly broad, 
slam-bang fashion. Bob Fosse’s staging, 
Robert Fletcher’s costumes, and Hugh 
Lambert’s choreography are of a_ piece 
with Robert Randolph's nervy, liney scen 
ery, which conjures up a Mies building 
full of Loewy-like objects that one sees, 
at a second glance, are merely desks 
and chairs. Everything is vivid, playful 


and more or less preposterous; its pur- 











Robert Morse (extreme right) demonstrates the “how to” in the same hit musical. 


pose is to exhilarate us, and it does 


Robert Morse is the wily Fi 


tection Asa nate 


ich to per- 


is silly putty and 


with a leer that manages to be both 


i 


dastardly ind disarming Mr 
Morse bounds through what might have 
en a Ta t rep llent part suc 
| ind ere ece iry h a lack 
convict that we forgi him his 
rst ime ind silently him t 
commit still 1 ¢ rrrendo mes. Char 
les Nelson R plays the « illy d 
iit t Bud Fri | f hoss's 
he in Fi ind 
1 | | Pe his des 
ruct il iny ve! oiVve Ss ’ 
pa nee il iti ind un 
scrupul il, it is much to Mi 
Reilly's t that we dont w 1 him to 
fler ft He end of cours 
I the ishers ld it 
| ind his < v as he 
dangle t 1 t I 
Rudy Valle lously disguised by 
i heavy pl e-nez and costumes out of 
John Held. Jr.. plavs the president of 
World Wide Wickets wit relish, and 
not nd. silly part. and 
Mr. \ f ls at his 
! ith it t I fa gaphone, « 
fave t e t i strict ontemporary 
the M S S to find | 
oving a ‘ As f ! young 
ladies of ft t. the | ratiy 
d. in all ecorous. The 
exception 1 hard s hovder 


and has a voice like fingernails on slate. 


How Virginia Martin carries on that 


screeching night after night I don’t know. 


DO YOU KNOW THE MILKY WAY? 


October 16, 1961 (closed after 16 


perlormances ) 
Billy Rose Theatre 


\ play by Karl Wittlinger, directed by 
Herbert Berghof, settings by Colin Low. 
costumes by Edith Lutyens Bel Geddes, 
supervision and lighting by Lee Watson, 
presented by Ninon Tallon, Paul Feigay 


and Dick Button. 
CAST 
Dr. Neuross George Voskover 


lr} e \I in Hal Holbrook 


There are plays that may fail to hit 
their targets and yet achieve a measure 
of success, and I think that Do You 
Know the Milky Way? 


In the 


is one ot them. 


prologue of this drama, we are 


] 


introduced to two characters: a patient 


in a mental institution and his doctor. 
As “psychodramatic therapy” for the pa- 
tient, they decide to act out a play that 


the patient has written about his life. 


The patient, once a soldier in the German 
rmy, plays himself; the doctor enacts 
the irts of the various men who have 
been significant in his postwar misadven- 
res: and we in the audience hecome in 


In this 


Institution 
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play within a play, we learn that the 
patient, while a captive in the east during 
the war, picked up the papers of a dead 
soldier in an attempt to escape. When he 
returned to his own town in Germany, 
he was told that he had been declared 
Although biologically 


alive, he accepted his statistical death 


offi ially dec eased 


and assumed the identity of the dead 
man, who happened to be a crook. He 
sought to atone for the dead man’s crimi- 
nal past through his own innocence, with 
unlucky results; hence his arrival in an 
institution. In the epilogue, we see what 
efiect the play has had on the doctor. 
Karl Wittlinger intended his drama to 
serve as a parable about innocence and 
cuilt, more specifically, about the “in- 
nocent who think they are guilty and the 
cuilty who appear to be innocent,” and 
even more specifically about German 
guilt for the recent past. It is as a moral 
fable that I feel Do You Know the Milky 
Way? missed its mark; the patient’s ex- 
periences remain particular rather than 
universal. As a study of that celebrated 
subject, man’s inhumanity to man, it 
makes some interesting points. Its style 


and its outlook are unusually well 


matched. The play is not profound; it is 
whimsical and sentimental, and I found it 
quietly compelling. Hal Holbrook, who 
doesn’t really resemble Mark Twain, after 
all, played the part of the patient with 
sensitivity. George Voskovec was ex- 
tremely funny in all thirteen of his juicy 
roles. Mr. Wittlinger is an actor’s writer, 


ind more power to him 





A SHOT IN THE DARK 


October 18, 196] 
Booth Theatre 


\ comedy by Harry Kurnitz adapted fron 
Marcel Achard’s L’/diote, 


Harold Clurman, setting and lighting by 


directed by 


Ben Edwards. costumes by Noel Taylor, 


presented by Leland Hayward 

CAST 

William Shatner 
Gene Saks 

Hugh Franklin 


Diana van der Vlis 


Paul Sevigne 
Morestan 
Lablache 
Antoinette Sevigne 
Josefa Lantenay Julie Harris 
Louise Troy 


Walter Matthau 


Pierre Epstein 


Dominique Beaurevers 
Benjamin Beaurevers 
Guard 


In A Shot in the Dark, a chauffeur 
is found, murdered, in the maid’s room of 
an aristocratic and prosperous Frencl 
The maid 


is found close by 


banker’s house Julie Harris 


unconscious, in het 
skin, and with a revolver in her fist. The 


seemingly open-and-shut case against het 


is assigned to an idealistic young magis 


trate, who becomes convinced of her 
innocence and proves it For lack of 
suspense, this murder mystery isn't like 
ly to be surpassed all season; the small 


cast and the limited number of uspect 
it contains more or less establish the mur 
derer’s identity an act and a half before 


the magistrate does | is | 








sien bose 
Julie Harris in “A Shot in the Dark.” 


thing about A Shot in the Dark is Julie 
Harris, who gives what is easily the best 
Also deserv- 
praise is Walter Matthau, who 
looks like Charles Addams and by his 


lagnificent silences manages to squeeze 


performance of her career. 


; 


ing ot 


far more humorous life out of the part of 
the banker than the playwright and 
translator have taken the trouble to put 


n 


MILK AND HONEY 


October 10. 196] 
Martin Beck Theatre 


\ musical play with book by Don Appell. 
music and lyrics by Jerry Herman. dire« 
ted by Albert Marre, choreography by 
Donald Saddler, settings and lighting by 
Howard Bay. costumes by Miles White 
musical direction. by Max Goberman, 
presented by Gerard Oestreicher 
CAST 

Porter Burt Bier 
Shepherd Boy Johnny Borden 
Ronald Holgate 
Ruth Mimi Benzell 
Phil Robert Weed 
Clara Weiss Molly Picon 
Guide Ellen Berse 
Mrs. Weinstein Addi Negri 
Mrs. Strauss Dorothy Richardson 
Mrs. Breslin Rose Lischner 
Irs. Segal Diane Goldberg 


Mrs. Kessle1 Ceil Delli 
Thelma Pelish 


Policemar 


\ly 








Dancers from “Milk and Honey 


Barbara (Phil's daughter 

Lanna Saunders 
Fommy Rall 
Adi Juki Arkin 
Zipporah Ellen Madison 


Cantors Lou Polacek 


David ( Barbara’s hush ind 


David London 

Maid of Honor Matt Turney 
Wedding Couples 

Jose Gutierrez, Linda Howe, 

Michael Nestor, Jane Zachary 

Cafe Arab Renato Cibelli 

Man of the Moshavy Art Tookoyan 


Mr. Horowitz Reuben Singer 


MUSICAI NUMBERS 
Song: Shalom; Independence Day Hora; 
Milk and Honey; There’s No Reason in 
the World; Chin Up, Ladies; That Was 
Yesterday; Let’s Not Waste a Moment; 
The Wedding; Like a Young Man; | 
Will Follow You; Hymn to Hymie; As 


Simple as That 


Shepherd’s 


Vilk and Honey has many assets, to 
wit: the most high-spirited songs, dances 
ind gymnastics on Broadway: the most 
picturesque locale of any musical o1 
Broadway the most enthusiast ind 
athletic chorus boys and girls on ditto 
and three of ditto’s most luminous per 
formers It has, truth to tell, only 


Milk and 


Ame rican widows 


one major liability: its book 
Honey is about eight 
who have come to Israel] to find second 
husbands. The main story is a romance 
between a widow from Cleveland (Mimi 


Benzell) and a businessmar from Balti- 





more (Robert Weede There is not 
much interest in this middle-aged version 
of the star-crossed romance (Mr. Weede 
is, unhappily, an unhappily married 
man } though the fact that it’s conducted 
mostly in song by two former Metropolli- 


I uckily, 


there is such humor in the successful sub 


tan Opera singers is a help 


sidiary manhunt conducted by another 
Molly Picon 


the joys and tribulations of the young 


widow and such drama in 


Israelis. who people the background, that 


we don’t pay much attention to the boring 
central affair The four yvoung featured 
players, Lanna Saunders, Juki Arkin 
Ellen Madison and Tommy Rall. give 
good accounts ol themselves: the latter's 


solo ballet is particularly dazzling. Mr 
Weede stops the show in the first act 
not. as you might expect, with his fine 
: goat milking 
Miss Picon stops it in the second act with 


singing but with his fine 


“Hymn to Hymie.” her song-and-dance to 
her late-lamented This is Miss Picon’s 


first appearance on Broadway after half 


1 century on the Yiddish stage She 
certainly has, as they say, “star quality.” 
ind it is a joy to see her kick up her 
heels 


SAIL AWAY 


October s. LOE 


Broadhut 





“Sail Away” 


nusical numbers and dances staged by 
Joe Layton, scenery by Oliver Smith, 
costumes by Helene Pons and Mr. Smith, 
lighting by Peggy Clark, musical direc- 
tion by Peter Matz, presented by Bon- 
ard Productions in association with 


Charles Russell 

CAST 

Charles Braswell 
Keith Prentice 

James Pritchett 

Stafford Dickens 

Margaret Mower 


Joe, ship’s purser 
Shuttleworth, a steward 
Rawlings 
Sir Gerard Nutfield__C. 
Lady Nutfield 
Barnaby Slade Grover Dale 
Elmer Candijack Henry Lawrence 
Maimie Candijack, his wife 

Betty Jane Watson 
Alan Helms 
Shirley Candijack, their daughter 

Patti Mariano 


Jon Ric hards 


Glen Candijack, their son 


Mr. Sweeney 
Mrs. Sweeney Paula Bauersmith 
Alice Pearce 
Patricia Harty 


Paul O'Keefe 


Evelyn Russell 


Elinor Spencer-Bollard 
Nancy Foyle, her niece 
Alvin Lush 
Mrs. Lush, his mother 
John Van Mier 
Mrs. Van Mier, his mother 

Margalo Gillmore 
Mimi Paragon Elaine Stritch 
Ali, an Arab guide Charles Braswell 
Man from American Express 


Richard Woods 


James Hurst 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: Come to Me: 
Sail Awav: Where Shall I Find Him?: 
Beatnik Love Affair; Later Than Spring 


The Passengers Always Right: Useful 


Friedman-Abeles 


Klaine Stritch oversees the social activities. 


Phrases; Go Slow, Johnny; You're a 
Long, Long Way from America; The 
Customer’s Always Right; Something 
Italian Interlude; The 
Little Ones’ ABC; Don’t Turn Away 
from Love; When You Want Me: Why 


Do the Wrong People Travel? 


Very Strange: 


It can very nearly be said of Sail 
{way, to which Noél Coward contributed 
the book, music, lyrics and direction, that 
it’s a play to be seen and not heard, ex- 
cept when its characters are singing: 
the moment they begin to talk, it loses 
its charm. By closing your ears to the 
dialogue, you will spare yourself the 
play’s almost nonexistent and yet irri- 
tating plot (while the cruise ship S.S. 
Coronia journeys thousands of miles 
from New York to New York via several 
Mediterranean ports of call, its two un- 
believable shipboard romances go no- 
where at all): its vulgar and unfunny 
lines (“It is Joshua Logan’s Fanny on a 
wide screen’) ; and its stereotyped verbal 
cartoons of American and British tourist 
types. This will leave you to enjoy a 
number of agreeable things in this pretty 
confection: its pleasing costumes and 
sets; its rousing dances (especially the 
number in which a Neapolitan wedding is 
transmogrified into a tourist trap) and 
Patricia Harty and 


dancers (notably 


Grover Dale); and its pleasant songs. 


Elaine Stritch, who plays Mimi Paragon 


} 


the liner’s social hostess. is fairly uncon 
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vincing in her romantic scenes 


but is fine 


when she sings about the wrong peopl 
ier unlikely 


traveling, and James Hurst, 


suitor, does the ballads nicely. I advise 
you to ¢ lose both yvour eves and your ears 


the bevy ot 


to brats in an item called 
“The Little Ones’ ABC,” but to listen 
hard whenever Alice Pearce, as a lady 


uthor. strides the stage, for she 


onto 
doubles the value of every amusing word 
she has been given to utter. And listen 
too, when you see the passengers assem- 
bled for a lifeboat drill, because the voice 
that comes to them over the loud-speaker 
belongs to Captain Noé] Coward. For 
have with us 


bit like the 


merely competent creator of Mimi Para 


two wonderful minutes, we 


the man who sounds not a 


von 
BU 


but like the sardonic and authorita 


tive genius who gave us Elyot and Amar 


da 


PURLIE VICTORIOUS 


) 


oe ptember 28. 196] 


Cort Theatre 


A comedy by Ossie Davis. 


Da Silva, settings and lighting 


directed by 


Howard 


by Ben Edwards, costumes by Ann Roth. 
presented by Philip Rose 

CAST 

Purlie Victorious Judson Ossie Davis 


Lutiebelle Gi 
Missy 
Gitlow 


( harley 


Mae Jenkins—Ruby Dee 
Judson Helen Marti: 
Judson—_Godfrey M. Cambrid 


Cotchipee Alan Alda 


issl¢ 


“The 


Caretaker’ 


Beah Richards 
Sorrell Booke 


Ci Herzog 


Idella Landy 
GI Cap'n Cotchipee 
Sheriff 


Deputy Roger C. Carmel] 


Purlie Victorious, a first play by Ossie 
Davis, is based on the assumption that 
there is a humorous side to the racial 


problem. Maybe there is, but Mr. Davis 


hasn't found it, possibly because he was 


looking in. the 
like “You’re a 


profession” 


] ines 


Negro 


direction 


to 


wrong 
disgrace the 


“Being 


a lot of fun sometimes when 


and colored can be 


ain't n 


looking” are never geir rolling 


g to set me 


n t! aisles 


THE CARETAKER 


1, 1961 


Uk tober 


Lyceum Theatre 


drama by Harold Pinter 


A ( omedy 


ted | Donald MeWhinnie. setting by 
Brian Currah, supervision and y 

yy Paul Morrison, presented by P 

L. Stevens, Frederick Brisson and Gil 
ert Miller 

CASI] 

Mick Ala Bate 
A ctay Ro rt Shaw 


Mick, 


et—the « 


somewhere 


1 


I 


f 


100m brawl and 


1 
' 


'V Mic k 


vening, 


ffers hit 


lay 


h 


is 


flers hi 
ouse 


omes in 


offe 


al 


in 


id 


Donald Pleasence and Alan Bates as two thirds of a fine 


and a bum, Davies 





cast. 


[There 


Is one “ 

ttered attic of a shabby house a 
West Lond owned A 
inhabited by Astor One 
Aston saves Davies from a pub . 


m 


| ollowing 


irom 


against the other 


t} 
think The 


play can leave out and still 


Y 


that Godot never arrives), yet it has 


t 
} 


ridden. dirty 


mens } 


subyec 


mental 
im. He 
the 


ar in h 


ites both brothers and is orders 


a cot 


as strange a 
also 


Davies a job as 


Aston’s revelation that he 


pro eeds. 


gives him money, 


] 


Whenever 
His cruel 


“brings him home 


for the ni t \s the 
he lets him stay on, 
clothes, and shoes. and ( 


ob as caretak 


the ‘ 
Mick 


pun ‘ 


cer ot 
Aston goes out, 
baiting of the 
Aston’s kindness, but he 


iretaker 


was 
ted to shock treatment in 
institution, Davies turns from 
tries to get Mick to evict Aston 


attic. 


I have descri 


e stage 


omplete 
luement 


s of no 


ense. 7 


low, ste 


Donald Pleasence succeeds in the 


laining, 


and very little it hes 


It has no plot ind t 


m 


he 


~ady 


fastidious 


the 


ore 


suspense 


is taunting of 


} 


Caretaker shows h 


He plays one 
Finally, Davies 
hates 


brother 
goes too 
ilien 


ito le Ve 


bed all that takes | ] ice on 


iuse | 
] 
much a 
strike us as 
is no de 
that 


fact Davies departs 


pertinence than the tact 
sus 


lies in Mr 


Pinter’s 


revelation of the haracters 


aking the whi 


diff 


con 


pride-and-prejudice 


Davies more pit ible tha 
eble* A shall ne re 
r ar inimal s t 4 





without thinking of him Robert Shaw is 
a properly vague 


Alan Bates has 


exciting part of the 


, eery and gentle Aston 
rotean brilliance in the 
now hostile, now 
double-talker Mick. The 
three players have been directed by Don 


ald MeWhinnie to 


and tears Harold Pinter has put into his 


t 


witty, now-ironk 


onvey all the laughter 


drama. He allows them to exploit each 
Situation, tron iudeville stunt to sad 


soliloquy, and keeps them balancing 


on the tightrope of tragicomedy without 


= 1V 


a trip 


LET IT RIDE! 
October 12, 1961 
Eugene O'Neill Theatre 


A musical comedy with book by Abr 


ran 
S. Ginnes (based on the farce ymedy 
Three Men on Horse. by John Cecil 
Holm and George Abbott), music and 


lyrics by Jay Livingston and Ray Evans, 
additional material by Ronny Graham. 


directed by Stanley Prager, dances and 
by Onna White. 
ehting by William and 
Jean Eckart, costumes designed by 


Kent, musical direction by J Blackton 


musical numbers staged 


settings and 


yu 


presented by Joel Spector 


CAST 

Erwin George Gobel 
Audrey Paula Stewart 
Carver Stanley Grover 
Harry Harold Gary 
Charlie Albert Linville 


“Blood, Sweat and Stanley Poole’- 


l'rankie Larry Alpert 
\iabel Barbara Nichols 
Patsy Sam Levene 
Birthday girls ! | arner, 


Sandra Devlin, Ann Johnson, 

Sandy Walsh, Rae McLean, 

Carol Glade, Sally Lee, 

Sally Kirk, Barbara Marcon 

Nice Nose Brophy Dort Clark 
Mother Maggie Worth 
Chief Schermerlhorn led Thurston 


Repulski Stanley Simmonds 
First cop John Ford 
\nnouncer’s voice Ted Thurston 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: Run Run Run; 
The Nicest Thing; Hey, Jimmy, Joe, 
John, Jim, Jack; Broads Ain’t People; 
Let It Ride; ll Learn Ya; Love Let Me 
Happy Birthday; Everything 
Beautiful; Who’s Doing What to Erwin; 
1 Wouldn't Have Had To; There’s Some- 
thing About a Horse: He Needs You; 
Just an Honest Mistake; His Own Little 
Island; If Flutterby Wins. 


Know: 


Let It Ride! 


Trowbridge, a timid 


is a musical about Erwin 
greeting-card poet 
id infallible amateur horse-race handi- 
ipper who falls into the hands of some 
Let It Ride! suf- 
ers by comparison to Three Men on 


Horse, the likable farce on which it is 


professional gamblers 


ised. Sam Levene, as Patsy, suffers by 
Levene. as Nathan 
Detroit. George Gobel, as Erwin, plays 


mparison to San 
CLeorge Gobel: ] think he suffered less 


when he was George Gobel on TV. 





John McMartin, Darren McGavin, Peter Fonda. 


BLOOD, SWEAT AND STANLEY POOLE 
October 5, 1961 


Morosco Theatre 


\ play by James and William Goldman, 
directed by Jerome Chodorov, settings 
and lighting by Donald Oenslager, cos- 
tumes by J. Michael Travis, presented by 


Roger L. Stevens and Fields Productions. 
CAST 
Private First Class Rooney-—Gene Roche 
Captain Mal Malcolm——John McMartin 
First Lieutenant Stanley Poole 
Darren McGavin 
Master Sergeant Florence Denzil 
Elisabeth Fraser 
Private Robert Oglethorpe_Peter Fonda 
Colonel] Egan Nat Polen 
Master Sergeant David Bell 
Reed Brown, Jr. 
Master Sergeant Angelo Bucci 
Robert Weil 
Master Sergeant Lucious Snow 
J. Talbot Holland 
Master Sergeant Jerry W heeler 
Richard Hamilton 
Master Sergeant J. J. LaRue——Hy Anzel 
Mrs. Bucci Peg Murray 


Serious students of military history 
will not care much for Blood, Sweat and 
Stanley Poole, but I am not a serious 
student of military history and | found 
this modest and cheerful comedy about 
the peacetime 


Army highly amusing. 


[continued on page 70 
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Theatre Arts, December 1961 


Theatre Arts Gallery By Richard Gehman 


Fredric March stood on the road outside his New Milford, 
Connecticut, estate, watching some of those men who are 
always in attendance, furiously at work, on the properties of 
successful actors. In twenty years of visiting people of the 
stage and screen, I have yet to encounter one who has not, 
at the time of my call, had something wrong with his roof, 
well, rosebushes, fence or cesspool. “If there isn’t anything 
wrong, the men find something,” the late Humphrey Bogart 
once said to me, in resignation. This group of March’s, 
about the size of an Army scouting patrol, had been pruning 
trees. Now they were feeding the cut branches into a ma- 
chine that roaringly reduced them to a mulchlike rubble. 
March was plainly fascinated by the process, but not to the 
extent of overlooking that I was forty minutes late for our 
interview. “He hates interviews,” his public-relations man 
had told me a couple of weeks previously. “He says he 
always feels foolish when he reads what he’s said to a re- 
porter. He’s really a modest guy. He thinks his work ought 
to speak for itself.” 

The work has been speaking, actually, for forty-one years, 
and in two mediums—stage and screen. Few other actors 
have shuttled back and forth across the country, from Broad- 
way to Hollywood, as March has done, and as he continues 
to do. At the same time he has remained contentedly mar- 
ried, for thirty-four years, both domestically and profession- 
ally, to the exceptionally talented Florence Eldridge. People 
by now take the Marches for granted, as they do The Lunts. 
They are living landmarks, and yet they have carried on 
their careers so quietly, with such disdain for fanfare and 
the kind of noise that accompanies those of so many other 
mummers, that the excellence of their achievement often is 
overlooked. 

March seemed determined to establish his distaste for in- 
terviews from the outset. He said, “You're forty minutes 
late,” abruptly, and then at once shook hands warmly, as 
though to apologize for his harsh tone and to indicate that 
the mood would not last long. 

“Look at that thing,” he said, as the workmen’s machine 
ate the branches with a terrible rasping. “The foreman tells 
me it does fifteen hundred revolutions a minute. Hardly 
seems possible, does it?” 

The only possible answer to that was “What hath God 
wrought?” Since I did not yet know my man, I attempted 
to appear as appreciative of the machine’s appetite as was 
humanly possible. We stood there for a long time while the 
machine consumed enough branches to cover Central Park. 
Presently 1 began to sense that March perhaps would have 
felt more comfortable if 1 had taken out my pencil and pad 
and asked the machine a few questions. 

On this day. he was dressed half like a country squire and 
half like an actor. Below his belt he was the former, in old 
blue Bermuda shorts, ankle-length blue socks pulled halfway 
up his shins, and walking shoes; above the belt he was the 
performer, with a crimson scarf knotted in the throat of a 
blue open-nec ked shirt. 
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Above the two personalities rode that still strikingly hand- 
some head with its lordly nose, determined jaw, and broad. 
patrician forehead. The hair was graying brown. The eyes 
were as darkly penetrating as I remembered them from 
Death Takes a Holiday and The Sign of the Cross, two 
March films that more than twenty years ago sent me walk- 
ing out of theatres like a knock-kneed carbon copy. ready 
either to do battle or to abandon myself to earth-shattering 
passion, oblivious of the scarcity of opportunity for same in 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

March, who is sixty-four, weighs 172, more or less. and 
is an even six feet tall. Frank Sinatra has more of a paunch 
than he. His shoulders are straight, his arms sinewy. An 
occasional walk around the grounds of his farm, or along 
the sour. garbage-strewn streets of that metropolitan travesty 
known as New York, where he keeps an apartment. suffice 
for his exercise. He diets by eating fruit and yoghurt for 
breakfast, a lunch nearly that light, and a good solid dinner 
—but that is not a diet; it is a habit. He realized early that 
his appearance was as necessary for the sake of his durabil- 
ity as his voice, and he prudently fell into a pattern of keep- 
ing trim. Today he looks marvelous. In The Young Doctors, 
he made Dick Clark and Ben Gazzara look flabby—no great 
accomplishment, come to think of it. but not bad for a grand- 
father. He still can play the part of a man fifteen or twenty 


years his junior and come off convincingly. 


After what seemed to me a longer interval than that 
greedy, branch-munching machine really deserved. March 
had his fill of it and we went up the driveway toward the 
white frame house. The lawns surrounding it were clipped 
like golf greens. Here and there clumps of low bushes sur- 
rounded small pieces of statuary. A brook ran through the 
grounds into a pond that March had converted into a swim- 
ming pool: a white bathhouse was at one end, and farthe: 
along was an old barn transformed into a guest cottage. We 
entered an L-shaped living room quietly furnished with low. 
comfortable chairs and sofas. Some items in March’s art 
collection were framed on the cheerful green, including a 
few by Bernard Lamotte. who lives nearby. Although March 
has run with the Hollywood pack by collecting, he has never 
bought just the “fashionable” painters who have been en- 
riched by the Beverly Hills crowd; he always has acquired 
only things he and his wife have enjoyed living with. 

March sat down in a chair, lighted a cigarette, and pre 
pared for his ordeal. At the moment, he said, he was memo- 
rizing his part in Gideon (this was late August). “It’s a 
long, tough part.” he said, with contradictory relish. “Some 
of the speeches go on for pages.” Paddy Chayefsky. the 
author, had written the best play of his career, the actor 
opined in an aside. 

“I think he gets better all the time.’ March said. “He’s 
just astounding. And he’s such a nice guy. Yes. a really 
nice fellow.” 

“We've got a great director, too, in Tyrone Guthrie. And 
this fellow Douglas Campbell—he plays Gideon—has been 
the bulwark of the Stratford. Ontario, company. I play an 


angel whom God speaks through. He’s a vindictive God. 
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but with a sense of humor. A wonderful part. Then there 
are a few generals. There aren't many people in the play. 
The rest haven’t been cast—maybe they have, but I haven't 
heard about it. I go into New York on the eleventh of Sep- 
tember, and Guthrie and I will have a week with Campbell. 
Then the rest of the cast comes in and we open in Philadel- 
phia on the fourteenth of October. So, I haven't got much 


‘time. I’ve got to keep busy learning those lines.” 


Unlike those members of the “method” school who wrestle. 
punch, twist and suffer their way into a part a few lines at a 
time, extracting every last bit of exploratory nonsense in 
order to play from the inside out, whatever that means. 
March puts on a role much as a man fits himself into a 
Grafton Street suit. He gets the script letter-perfect in his 
head, memorizing every last line long before his first re- 
hearsal call. Then he lets the cuter garment settle around 
him and adjusts himself to its wrinkles and creases. A Paul 
Newman seems to wear his suits awkwardly. straining at the 
seams. March. the faultless old pro. wears them with a non- 
chalant diffidence that never reveals the preparation. “When 
Mrs. March and | were in Boston not long azo we saw Noel 
Coward in Sail Away. He told me he always learned a part 
letter-perfect before going into rehearsal. It was nice to 
know somebody else does it. Viddle of the Vicht I knew 
thoroughly before we started: Long Day’s Journey. the same 
I think it’s almost physically impossible to give a well 
rounded performance without knowing it beforehand. To 
trv and rehearse eight hours a day and then go home at 
night and knock more lines into your head—it just doesn’t 
work. You know it first, then try to polish as you go along.” 


March said he had signed a six-months’ contract for 
Gideon. Vf. at the end of that time. assuming the play would 
run on. he still found himeelf enjoying it. he possibly would 
play a little longer. It is alwavs hard for me to understand 
how a sensitive. intelligent man can go on playing the sam: 
part over and over. night after night. without becomin: 
bored. I asked him how he manages it 

“Well. we played Long Day's Journey for sixty-nine 
weeks.” he said. with a thank-God-that’s-over sigh. “Sixty 
nine weeks. four hours a night. It was brutal. What do vou 
do when you find yourself getting stale or bored? The same 
old lines, night after night? It isn’t as bad as it might seem 
to an outsider. Don’t forget. you’ve got a different audience 
every night: you phrase things differently. change your 
position a little, but not too much—after all. it’s not fair 
to the other actors to do that. But you alwavs try to guard 
against getting into a rut. Long runs are due to the fact that 
we have such an exceptionally expensive theatre these davs 
They have to run long to get their money back. you know.” 

He began to talk about the costliness of theatrical produc 
tion in the United States today, wistfully recalling the budg 
ets that had existed in his early days. March was born in 
Racine, Wisconsin, on August 31, 1897. His father. a Pres 
byterian saddle maker named Bickel. gave him the names 
Frederick McIntyre. His mother’s maiden name was March 
er. When he decided to go on the stage. the actor-produce 


John Cromwell advised him that [continued on page 72 





The making of a new musical comedy about a great actor, Edmund 
Kean, has provided one of the season’s most fascinating stories. On 
the pages ahead, we move from its earliest stages to opening night 


at New York’s Broadway Theatre in November. Our pictorial pre- 


sentation begins and ends with Alfred Drake (Kean). 
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In the beginning there was even 
more than the usual amount of 
conferring and negotiating that 
precede the singing of a single 
note and the speaking of a single 
line. (The genesis of Kean ac- 
tually goes back to 1954, when 
Drake saw the Jean-Paul Sartre 
work on which the musical’s book 
is based.) In the photo at top are 
Drake and four of the men who 
labored long before the show’s 
presence was a fact. Clockwise, 
from left: Monty Shaff, produc- 
tion executive: Robert Lantz, the 
producer: Drake: Jack Cole. di- 
rector-choreographer; and Ed 
Wittstein, designer of the sets and 
costumes. Just below them are 
Wittstein and the composers-lyri- 
cists—the team of Robert Wright 
(foreground ) and George Forrest 

hard at work. Meanwhile, Gen 
eral Manager Shaff was signing 
cast principals, including Patricia 
Cutts. A young actress named 
Dee Popp (pictured to right of 
them) also applied for a role, 
without success. Wardrobe Mis- 
tress Bea Sollish and the scenery 
builders got busy as Drake and 
Lee Venora (opposite page he- 


gan rehearsals. 
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Rehearsals give a show’s makers 
a first real indication of how ef- 
fectively they have labored. As 
Kean was-put through its prelimi- 
nary paces, these were familiar 
sights. At top left is Oliver Gray, 
one of the principals; below him, 
Lisa James, who is just seventeen 
and a dancer; and at right, Patri- 
cia Cutts. The dancers pictured 
at center in the photo below are 
Kenneth Creel and Lois Castle. 








The man in general charge of 
running the show on stage—Jack 
Cole, in top photo— was actually 
demonstrating a dance step at this 
point, though prayers are also in 
order at such a time. The two 
fencers closest to the camera in 
the photo below are Arthur Rubin 
(foreground ) and Robert Penn. A 
less strenuous rehearsal activity 
was pursued by dancer Mickey 
Gunnerson (below). And all the 
while, the costumers were pro- 


ducing too. 





Opening night in Boston, en route 
to Broadway, was another majo 
hurdle. In top photos, dancer 
Kenneth Creel made up after the 
stage crew had unloaded the last 
of the scenery. Kean’s hair styl- 
ist, John Garrison, registered 
pleasure over Joan Weldon’s 
tresses while, in another part of 
the house, Drake went over late 
changes in the script with Peter 
Stone (left), the librettist, and 
producer Lantz. In the middle 
photo, left, is Oliver Gray, and, 
at right, the show-stopping num- 
ber “The Fog and the Grog” sung 
by Robert Penn, Christopher 
Hewett and Arthur Rubin. Natu- 
rally the stagehands played a 
major role, in getting the curtain 
up. And the wings were well 
populated by anxious players and 
backstage personnel, such as 
Nancy Foster (bottom left) and 
Gloria Warner and Emmett 
O’Connell (bottom right). Pic- 
tured on the opposite page is the 
lavish ballroom setting of the 
musical’s first scene, which repre- 
sents the Danish embassy in Lon- 
don. Finally, on page 24, Drake 


bows to assembled Broadway 
first-nighters. 
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— Silent Night, Lonel Night 





a complete play by Robert Anderson 





a 





THE AUTHOR 


AND HIS PLAY 





SILENT NIGHT, LONELY NIGHT was written in London in the winter of 1958 
i had gone to Rome to do some final work on my screenplay of THE 


NUN’S STORY, and decided to stay abroad to write this play which had 


been on my mind for some tim It was a cold and bleak winter in Londor 
fect weather to drive person inward of voyage of discovery 
When { returned home, the response t e play was encouraging and 
Hatteru B then followed the usual production problems that beset 
th aywright, wear | patie tt | ume so much of his time 
extraordinary teat to get together a production, involving a 

>the pe al likes and dislike f so many people. So-and-so love 

the play but da not want to leave family tor at least a year; thi 
tor w ke to do the play, but he has movie commitments | 

ite ti 1 th 0 A ] Ke ft o the play but only wit 
nothe ector, and then only for a five months run | often think 


back to how Shirley Booth fought aga t doing William Inge COME BACK 
LITTLE SHEBA, and how Deborah Kerr turned down TEA AND SYMPATHY 


a maddening procedure, anc nce at this moment of writing 


piay, my heart ink a little as | start again 


What went on in the year and a half before SILENT NIGHT reached the 
' 


age too complex to report in this short piece. Obviously the gathe 


ing together of Henry Fonda, Barbara Bel Geddes and Peter Glenville wa 


But the play did not work on Broadway, though it found some enthusi 
tic supporter 1 cannot tell you why it didn’t work. Somehow it 
eemed to many a static play in which two people sat around talking 


out their lives; whereas | meant it as a fairly dynamic play in which 


the “live were only important in so far as they bore on the immediate 

developing situation between the two people on stage. It is a very 
tle difference, but it k all the difference 

However, | shall alway ok back on those months at my desk in that 

mati as some of the richest in. my life 





ROBERT ANDERSON 














Silent Night, Lonely Night was first presented ‘by Tt 
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act one scene one 


A bedroom .in an old colonial inn in 
a New England town. 

It is a warm and comfortable room, 
full of atmosphere and mood. A 
fireplace is downstage right. Upstage 
there is the entrance from the hall, 
and in the center of the back wail a 
door to an adjoining room, which is 
locked. A window and the door 
to bathroom in stage left wall. 
The time is Christmas Eve, the 
present. 


Katherine Johnson is an attractive 
well-dressed woman in her mid- 
thirties. There is much of the girl 
in her; a certain trusting innocence 
that is easily bewildered. She is 
sitting on the floor in front of the 
fireplace, playing solitaire. She is 
also smoking, and a whisky and 
water is on the floor beside her. She 
is not concentrating on the cards, or 
the smoking, or the drinking. They 
are mechanical actions. She comes 
to the end of the deck, and takes a 
puff on the cigarette and-a drink of 
whisky, and doesn’t go back to the 
cards. She just sits looking into the 
fire and beyond it into her own 
troubled thoughts. 

A town clock chimes the hour: seven 
o'clock, She puts out the cigarette 
in an ash tray and picks the ash 
tray up along with her drink and 
sets both on bureau. For a moment 
she fingers and looks at a letter 
which is lying open there—it is 
obviously what is bothering her. 
Then she tosses it down again as 
though she were not going to let it 
bother her. She picks up a pack of 
cigarettes lying among some things 
which have been fished out of her 
purse earlier, but then puts down 
the cigarettes, picks up the drink 
and fluffs up a couple of ribbons on 
two Christmas presents which are 
lying on the bureau. Then goes to 
the window and looks out. There is 
nothing there to interest her. She 
makes up her mind to do something, 
and goes to the telephone. 
Eatherine: Uh ... Yes. Could you 
tell me, if there’s a movie house in 
the village? . . . Could you. . . I see, 


around eight. Thank you .. . No, 
I don’t care what's playing .. . but, 
I see, thank you. Can I walk from 
here? ... Fine, thank you. 


[She hangs up. The door from the 
hall opens and Mae wheels in a 
room-service table with dinner for 
one set up and a small vase with a 
sprig of holly in it. Mae is a 
perfectly matter-of-fact woman in 
her fifties, who does her job well, 
rarely looks at anyone when she 
talks to him, and keeps busy 
straightening the room, poking the 
fire, emptying ash trays and gen- 
erally tidying up} 

Mae: Sorry to be so long ... We're 
a little short-handed in the kitchen 
tonight. 

Katherine: That’s all right. 

Mae: The regular guests have gone 
home for Christmas . . . so they let 
some of the help have Christmas 
Eve off. 

Katherine: Of course. 

Mae: I suppose the manager figures 
everyone’s got a home is in it. 
Katherine: Yes. 

Mae [Uncovering dishes]: I think 
that’s everything . . . Soup, roast 
beef, no gravy, salad . . . Shall I 
bring coffee later? 

Katherine: No, thanks. This will be 
fine. I’m sorry to be keeping you. 
Mae: I haven't any place to go. 
Katherine: Oh. 

Mae [/ndicating the studio couch]: 
When you want the bed made up, 
let me know. 

Katherine: I can manage that, 
thank you. 

Mae [Touching the holly]: This 
was the cook’s idea . . . Holly for 
you and the gentleman next door 
and mistletoe for the newlyweds on 
the top floor. 

Katherine: Oh, do we have newly- 
weds? 

Mae: Yes. Strange place for a 
honeymoon. But then I don’t know. 
Maybe it isn’t. 

Katherine: If they like it... 
Mae: They've been complaining of 
the cold ever since they arrived. 
Got two electric heaters in their 
room right now. 

Katherine: It’s too bad they can’t 
have this room with the fire. It’s 





rather wasted on me. 

Mae: They probably aren’t con- 
scious what room they're in. [She 
pokes the fire] There's a double 
feature at the movie, if that interests 
you. Starts at eight fifteen. 
Katherine: Yes, I've checked. 
Thank you. 

Mae: The gentleman next door says 
it’s very entertaining. He’s been 
twice. 

Katherine: Really? 

Mae: The bill changes tomorrow. 
He says that’s a good one too. He’s 
seen it where he lives, but he says 
he’s planning to go again. Poor 
man. His wife’s in the hospital up 
on the hill. It’s so sad. Afternoon 
show usually starts at two. I 
imagine Christmas won’t make any 
difference. It’s just another Tuesday 
as far as they’re concerned. 
Katherine: Thank you for all the 
information. 

Mae [Adjusting the window shade 
and straightening the curtain]: 
That’s the only important informa- 
tion in the town . . . What time 

the movies begin and what time the 
trains leave for Boston. Excuse 
me for going on like this, living 
alone I chatter a lot when I'm let 
loose. 

Katherine: I've enjoyed it... . 
Won't you stay? 

Mae: You mean . 

Katherine: Yes ... While I eat my 
dinner. I'd be grateful if you would. 
Mae: No, Icouldn/t do that. Thank 
you all the same. I’m covering for 
most of the married help, and though 
I'd like to, I... well... [She 
switches on the bedside radio] 
There should be Christmas carols on 
this somewhere. It seems to me 
there’s been nothing but Christmas 
carols since Thanksgiving. [She 
gets “O Little Town of Bethlehem” | 
There .. . [She surveys her handi- 
work] I guess this is what they call 
a home away from home. 
Katherine: Thank you. 

Mae [Going]: Anything you, please 
call . . . I'll count it a favor if you 
keep me busy tonight. 

Katherine: Thank you. [Mae exits. 
Katherine moves over to look at the 
dinner for one. She looks at it 





and amused] I see you aren't doing 
get on her nerves, and she moves 
quickly to the radio and turns it off. 
She picks up her cigarettes and 
moves back to the table and sits 
down, opening her napkin and 
spreading it an her lap. She tries to 
eat a spoonful of soup, but it is 
tasteless in her mouth. She picks 
up @ cracker and nibbles the edge 
of it, but she can’t continue. She 
tries to fight the terrible loneliness 
welling up in her. She is a girl 
used to controlling her emotions 
and she'll do it this time too. But 
suddenly she can’t. She buries her 
head in her hands, elbows on the 
table, and suddenly she gives a half}. 
involuntary strangled cry] Help! 
[She is shocked at herself, and claps 
her hand over her mouth. Her eyes 
open wide to see if anyone heard. 


For a moment, there is nothing. 
Then there is a tentative knock at 
the door. She sits, frightened] 
John [Outside]: Hello? [She 
doesn’t know what to do. She is 
alert, waiting. Again a knock, a 
little louder} Hello? [Katherine 
rises and goes into the bathroom, 
half-closing the door behind her, 
John knocks again and half-opens 
the door] I’m sorry, but I thought 
I heard ... [He hears the water 
start to run in the bathroom. He 
enters, leaving the door open. He is 
a man in his early forties. He goes 
nearer the bathroom door) Did you 
call for help? 

Katherine [(Offstage. The water is 
turned off for a moment]: Every- 
thing is all right, thank you. [The 
water is turned on again. John is 
not quite satisfied with her answer. 


In the opening scene, Katherine Johnson is playing solitaire .. . 
(Barbara Bel Geddes) 





He looks around for a moment at 
the unfinished game of solitaire, the 
uneaten dinner. He sees the purse 
and its contents spilled out on the 
bureau, pokes his finger around the 
contents, and finds the bottle of 
pills. He looks at the key chain with 
its odd pendant. He goes to the hall 
door and closes it, staying on the 
inside. When Katherine hears the 
door close, she comes from the bath- 
room, dabbing her eyes. She is 
surprised to find him still there] 
i.e: 

John: I’m sorry. I just wanted to 
make sure everything was all right. 
[There is obviously an immediate 
contact between these two people, 
arising from the occasion, their own 
moods, and the strangeness of the 
situation in which they meet—a 
certain unguarded nakedness of feel- 
ing on her part; a natural instinct 
of protecting on his] 

Katherine: Thank you. [She goes 
to the bureau for a clean handker chief] 
John: I’m in the next room and... 
Katherine: Yes. Thank you. I’m 
sorry I disturbed you. 

John: Is there something I can do? 
Katherine: No. But thank you. 
John [Realizing that there must be 
something he can do if her em- 
barrassment can be forgotten, he 
smiles]: I could never stand to see 
a woman cry. 

Katherine; It’s very silly and a 
bore. I don’t very often. [She has 
taken out a cigarette. He lights it] 
Oh, thank you. i 
Katherine: It’s very embarrassing. 
John [Trying to lighten the situa- 
tion]: It’s a woman’s prerogative. 
Katherine: Still very sloppy. Self- 
indulgent. 

John: My name’s John Sparrow. 
[Katherine smiles as she hears the 
name] Yes . . . It’s always good for 
a smile. 

Katherine: I didn’t mean to— 
John: —No, I like it. It’s a name 
that gives my friends endless oppor- 
tunities to exercise their wit .. . 
You know, the fallen sparrow, et 
cetera. [Katherine smiles, liking 
him. But then her smile dies, and 
she turns away to the ash tray. 
John tries to keep her interested 
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with a dread. The Christmas carols 
any better with your dinner than I 
am. i was eating my dinner, or 
trying to... 

Katherine: I just didn’t seem to... 
[She finishes with a shrug and a 
gesture] 

John: My mother, who lived alone 
a great deal of her life, used to say, 
the most important part of any meal 
is someone to eat it with. [Katherine 
smiles reluctantly again, apprecia- 
tive of this man’s efforts] My mother 
didn’t mind ending sentences with 
prepositions. As a matter of fact, 
she rarely ended sentences at all. 
She was a chatterer. [Katherine 
just smiles at him] Is this your first 
meal here? 

Katherine: Yes. 

John: The food’s really very good. 
[Touching the holly] I see they 
tried to cheer up your tray toe. 
Katherine: Yes. 

John: Somehow I resent their forcing 
Christmas cheer down my threat. 
Don’t you? 

Katherine: I guess they're only 
trying to be kind. 

John [Looking at the food]: That 
locks awfully good. I've always 
been a great one for eating off other 
people’s plates. 

Katherine: Your dinner must be 
getting cold. 

John: Yes. [Suddenly and directly] 
May I bring it in here? 

Katherine [Flustered]: I'm going 
out. 

John: Oh, I see. 

Katherine: To the movies. 

John: Oh. “o am I. Eight fifteen. 
Katherine: But I understand you've 
seen the show twice already. 
John: How did you know? 
Katherine: The maid. She said 
you recommended it. 

John: It put me to sleep twice . . . 
which is what I wanted it to do. I 
go to the movies a great deal. 
Katherine: Yes, so do I lately. 
John: Back in college I used to go 
to three double features on Satur- 
days. It was sort of a drug just to get 
through Saturdays. That was before 
I met my wife, the girl who was to 
become my wife. [Katherine hesi- 
tates a moment, wondering whether 


or not to mention the hospital. John 


continues matter-of-factly] She’s dead. 


Katherine [Looks at him, surprised]: 
Oh .. . I'm sorry. 

John (Making nothing of it]: Five 
years ago. Thank you. May I bring 
my dinner in? 

Katherine [Thinks for a moment. 
She has never done anything like 
this before—instinctive and impul- 
sive—and she is afraid, but there is 
such directness in him that to refuse 
his suggestion would be rude]: Yes. 
I’m sorry to be so... But... 
John: May I ask you your name? 
Katherine: Katherine Johnson. 
John: Thank you. I'll be right 
back, Mrs. Johnson. 

Katherine [She realizes that he has 
noticed her wedding ring. She calls 
after him]: Perhaps it would be 
better if we went to the dining 
room... [But he has gone. She 
stands there not knowing quite 
what she’s doing. Then she moves 
her tray, and puts up the other drop 
leaf of the table to make room for 
his tray] 

John [/n a moment, he re-enters, 
carrying the tray expertly on his 
shoulder, and carrying a bottle of 
Scotch in his other hand]: 1 worked 
my way through school doing this. 
[Sets the tray down on the space she’s 
cleared] Thanks .. . One day I 
spilled a chocolate sundae down the 
back of the wife of the headmaster 
. .» She was very decent and wore 
the dress in again the following week 
to show me I hadn’t hurt it. 
Katherine [Helping him arrange 
things]: That was nice of her. 
John: I hope you drink Scotch. I’ve 
been sitting in there staring at this 
bottle longingly, but not daring to 
open it alone .. . sooner or later 

I would have. 

Katherine: You're stronger than I 
was ... I’ve had one. 

John: Another? 

Katherine: Not just now, thanks. 
John {Making himself one]: Some 
people think drinking alone is very 
decadent. I just think it’s very 
dangerous .. . I heard you turn on 
the Christmas carols for a moment. 
Katherine: The maid turned them 
on. I turned them off. 





John: I agree with you. They’re 
murderous when you're lonely. [He 
pauses a moment—then, simply] 

I’m lonely. I’m assuming you are 

too. [He smiles] 

Katherine [/s about to say something, 
but then she just smiles. She is 
touched by this man. She drinks off 

a little water from her glass, and 
holds it out]: I will take a little, 
thank you. 

John [Pours a little Scotch into the 
glass}: Well, what shall it be? .. . 
Absent friends . .. Snow for Christ- 
mas? ... Or just that we manage . 
to struggle through the evening 
without becoming public or private 
nuisances ? 

Katherine [She is suddenly sad, and 
turns away | 

John [Goes on quickly]: I'm sorry. 
Let’s make it snow for Christmas 
... and an early dawn. [He drinks, 
turns his attention away from her so 
she can recover without embarrass- 
ment] The roast beef has been very 
good here for twenty-five years. I 
came to school here and my folks 
used to visit me once a year and bring 
me here to the Inn for a feed. [He 
looks to see if she has recovered, but 
she has just barely, so he goes on) 
Disgusting how children can eat. I 
had a nephew visiting me once . . . 
twenty years old. Ate a huge break- 
fast and then for a finish settled down 
with a Milky Way. 

Katherine: You came to school here? 
John: Yes. About twenty-five years 
ago. A quarter of a century. Ugly 
phrase isn’t it? I’m forty and I have 
intimations of mortality. [Katherine 
smiles at this as she sits down and 
starts to eat, listening to him] It’s a 
wonderful age, really. You're old 
enough to sense it’s going to last 
forever, yet young enough to do most 
of the things you could do at twenty. 
... I think I have an appetite. For 
which, many thanks. [Katherine starts 
to eat the soup] Shall I have Mae 
warm that up for you? 

Katherine: No, it’s fine. Thank you. 
John: Here, let me move some of this 
stuff away. Nothing less appetizing 
than a jammed tray. 

[He jumps up, and moves things to 
another table] 
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Katherine: Please sit down. 

John: It’s my waiter’s instinct. 

Katherine: Please. 

John [Sits and eats a mouthful— 

then]: Shall we do without the holly 
.. or... No, I think it’s rather nice 

now. Only we can consolidate it. 

[Puts the sprigs together, with 

difficulty] Dammed hard stuff to 

arrange, holly. I don’t know if you’re 

aware of that or not. There. [He eats 

a mouthful and smiles at her. She 

manages something of a smile back] 

Do you play a lot of solitaire? 

Katherin [Remembering the game 

set up by the fire]: Yes. 

John: My wife loved solitaire . . . 

We used to play double solitaire. 

I noticed you had a move you hadn’t 

made. 

Katherine: I just got tired of it... 

I didn’t try to finish. 

[They eat in silence for a moment] 


John: Sometimes we used to... 
[Suddenly stops, looks up, listening, 
very serious] Was that the phone? 
[He listens for a moment, then rises 
quickly] I mean the phone in my 
room. [He moves toward the door to 
the adjoining room] Did you hear the 
phone? [He listens tensely for a 
moment, standing at the door] No, I 
guess not. [His mood has changed. 
He doesn’t return to the table] May 
I bum one of your cigarettes now? 
Katherine: Of course. 

John [He picks up the pack from the 
dresser]: I noticed this strange 
gadget on your key chain. May I ask 
what it is? 

Katherine: It’s the eye of God. 
John: What? 

Katherine: In Europe in saloons and 
bars they used to have little porcelain 
plaques with an eye painted on it 
... it was called the eye of God. It 


was to remind people that the eye of 
God was on them. 

John: Hm. 

Katherine: My father found this 
little one shaped like a charm and 
gave it me when he gave me my first 
housekey. 

John: That's slightly terrifying. 
Katherine: Yes. 

John: I don’t know as I approve of 
that. [Holds it up] Kind of like a 
neon light blinking, “No” . . . “No!” 
a ee 

Katherine: I guess that’s what he 
meant it to be. 

John [Returns to the table]: 1 believe 
they should paste a big label on 
youth! “Perishable. Use at once!” 

. .. When I was a student here, my 
life seemed fenced around with 
“No’s” ... I have a friend who has a 
little child, and when the child 
reaches for something he might break 
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or shouldn't have, the mother says, 
“No, Becky. That’s a No-no.” My 
youth seemed to be filled with 

“No-no’s.” I wonder if it’s the same 


‘for the boys here now. 


Eatherine: I have a son here now. 
John: Oh? 

Katherine: Thirteen. Just beginning. 
John: It sounds silly to say, it’s hard 
to believe . . . But I've said it. 
Katherine: That’s why I'm here. He’s 
been sick in the Infirmary. 

John: That's too bad. 

Katherine: Oh, he’s all right now, 
but they won’t let him out until 
tomorrow. Something about his 
temperature being down forty-eight 
hours before they'll discharge him. 
John: I seem to remember that sort 
of thing. 

Katherine: I stayed with him until 
they sent me away ... gave him one 
of his Christmas presents ... A 
recorder ... you know . . . [She 
demonstrates] He’s quite a whiz at it. 
John: And when he gets out 
tomorrow? 

Katherine: He goes to Boston and 
flies to London to join his father for 
the holidays. My husband’s on a 
business trip there. He’s an engineer. 
John: You said, “He’s going.” 
Katherine [Flustered]: Yes... I'm 


going to put him on a plane in Boston. 


.I... I can’t go just now. 
John [Notes that she is flustered and 
goes on]: They make quite a thing 
of Christmas abroad . . . Paris doesn’t 
do so much, but Rome and London... 
Katherine: You’ve spent Christmas 
in many places. 
John: Yes. I guess I have. 
Katherine [Gently prying]: Did your 
wife like traveling? 
John: Uh... 1 was alone. It was 
since. 
Katherine: Oh. 
John [Rising to change the subject, 
he indicates the Scotch]: Could I 
interest you in... ? 
Katherine: No, thank you. [John 
hesitates over his own glass now] 
I don’t suppose you have a son in the 
Infirmary too? 
John: No. 
Katherine: Do you have children? 
John [Behind her back, he hesitates 
a moment, then quickly]: We had a 


daughter. Yes. Born a few years 
after the war. She was killed in an 
accident. 

Katherine: I’m terribly sorry. 

John [Too quickly and urgently]: 
No, please. Please don’t be sorry. 

I don’t . . . Don’t be sorry. It was 
all quite awhile ago. [Now he does 
pour himself a light drink. Nervously, 
he goes on, with some banter] You 
know my family motto is Dum spiro, 
spero. Do you know Latin? 
Katherine: I did in college, but . . . 
John: While I breathe I hope. While 
there’s life, there’s hope. Somehow 
my friends found out about this, and 
it became “Don’t spearo Sparrow.” 
[He knows this isn’t very funny and 
smiles] They thought it terriby funny. 
Katherine: It is funny. It’s also a 
nice motto. Dum spiro, spero. Is 
that it? 

John: Yes. Spiro, I breathe .. . 
Spero, I hope. 

Katherine [Mulling it over]: Spero. 
[Looks at him] Sparrow. [Smiles] 
It’s nice to have a name so close to 
Hope. 

John [Still bantering]: It’s greater 
than Charity, isn’t it? Or is it? I 
can’t quite remember. Hope in myself, 
Charity in others. 

Katherine: And Faith in what? 
John: In the morning. 

Katherine: Yes. That’s good. Faith 
in the morning. 

John: You're from the West, aren’t 
you? California? 

Katherine: How did you know? 
John: Oh, it’s a different race out 
there. Sun-touched gods and 
goddesses. 

Katherine: You're from... ? 
John: Born in New York. Educated 
up here in New England. Lived here 
for quite a while with four years out 
for the war. I’ve wandered quite a bit. 
Katherine: What are you? 

John [Smiling]: I wish I knew. 
Katherine: I mean, what do you do? 
John: Ah. At cocktail parties I tell 
people I’m a writer. That shuts them 
up, because they’ve never heard of 
me, and it embarrasses people 

to talk to a writer they’ve never read. 
Katherine: You're a writer then? 
John: I wanted to be a writer. But 
I had a family that didn’t think it 





was quite right to say you wanted to 
be a writer, so I said I wanted to be 
a teacher, and you know the classic 
phrase, write on the side. The war 
interrupted it very nicely. I was a 
flier . . . Navy, in the Pacific. Came 
back and became a newspaper man 
whose specialty was aviation. 
Katherine: That’s what you are now? 
John: Yes, more or less free-lance. 
Katherine: And the writing? 

John: I did my duty and wrote my 
book after the war. Everyone said 

it should have sold better. It didn’t. 
Katherine: What was it called? 
John: The Comfort of Your Company. 
Katherine: It sound like something 
I'd like to read. 

John: Why? 

Katherine [Flustered at what might 
have been a too revealing statement]: 
I don’t know. I guess it’s the kind of 
title I like. 

John: So do I. 

Katherine: Kind of title you hardly 
have to read the book. 

John: A lot of people agreed with 
you. They read the title and had 
had it. 

Katherine: Was it based on personal 
experience? 

John: Thinly disguised to protect 
people living and dead. Are you from 
San Francisco? 

Katherine: Yes. 

John: I thought so. 

Katherine: Why? 

John: San Francisco women have... 
Oh, a style, yet also a womanliness 
that is fast disappearing . . . 
Katherine: Was the story set in 
San Francisco? 

John: Yes. It might have been you. 
Katherine: I was married. 

John: So was I. So was she. 
Katherine: Oh. 

John: It was just before Christmas. 
We were shoving off the next day... 
and I'd sat in a phone booth in the 
St. Francis trying to reach my wife 
back East... to say good-bye. I 
waited about five hours to get through, 
and then she wasn’t in. No reason 
why she should have been... she was 
out for the evening and no one knew 
where .. . So I started drinking with 
the fellows in the bar, and suddenly 
it came over me that I had to say 





good-bye to someone, some girl. It 
was a big thing. I was going off to 
war, and I wanted to say good-bye. 
Only girl I knew was a girl I'd been 
out with with another officer on my 
ship. She was married, had a baby, 
and her husband was in the Pacific 

. .- Sol called her up, but she had 
to stay home and take care of the 
baby. So I bought everything I could 
find, flowers, champagne, something 
for the baby, and even a couple of 
books, because we'd talked about 
poetry ... and I took one of those 
wild streetcars out to her place. We 
sat on the couch and she played 
records, Jerome Kern, and we drank 
and I looked at the pictures of her 
husband’s ship. She hadn’t seen him 
in over a year, and we were both 
lonesome and sick inside. I knew 
from the way she looked at me, we 
both wanted to help each other over 
a tough spot. And she asked me if 
I'd like to dance, but I knew I 
couldn’t, because if I ever held her 
in my arms even in dancing .. . And 
after all, we were decent, and her 
husband was in the Pacific, and her 
baby in the next room. Anyway, I 
finally got up to go home, and I shook 
hands with her . . . wanting to hold 
her and feel her warmth and give and 
take whatever comfort we had for 
each other. But we didn’t. We shook 
hands and I left, and went back to 
ship. I sailed the next day and was 
away for two years. 

Katherine: And that was the story 
too? 

John: No. In the story he stayed the 
night. I wrote it that way because 
I knew that’s what I should have 
done. You see a writer gets a second 
chance. Not very satisfying, but still 
... In those days I felt if I ever slept 
with anyone else, I’d never be able to 
be with my wife again. [Katherine 
looks at him at this, expecting him to 
go on. It is obviously an important 
point to her] I’m sorry. The 
conversation got a little out of hand. 
Katherine: It’s all right. 

John [He gets up to get himself 
another of her cigarettes—changes 


his tone back to the bantering again]: 


I'll get you a carton in the morning. 
For your stocking. Do you open 


presents on Christmas Eve or 
Christmas Day in your family? 
Katherine: Christmas Day. 

John: My wife’s family opened them 
Christmas Eve, mine Christmas Day. 
So we compromised and did it 
Christmas Eve. [Notices the artistically 
wrapped presents] My wife wrapped 
packages beautifully. 

Mae [Jn the next room]: Mr. 
Sparrow? Are you there? 

John: Did you order coffee? 
Katherine: No. 

John [Starts towards the hall door]: 
Mae ... [Stops. To Katherine] 
Perhaps it embarrasses you? 
Katherine [/t is a new experience 
for her, but she has committed 
herself]: No. 

John [At the door]: Mae, will you 
bring it in here, please? [Mae comes 
in, taking no notice that they are 
together. She acts as though it were 
the most usual thing in the world. 
[John turns to Katherine] Sure you 
won’t change your mind? 
Katherine: No, but I would like this 
thermos filled with coffee for the 
morning. 

Mae: I'll take care of it. [Looks at 
the fire on her way out} If you need 
any more wood for the fire just ask 
for it. 

John and Katherine: Yes, thank— 
[They look at each other. John 
smiles, embarrassed, realizing it’s not 
his fire} 

Katherine: I think there’ll be enough, 
thanks. 

John: Oh, Mae, I’ve invited the 
newlyweds for a drink later on, so 
would you see I have glasses and ice 
and soda. 

Mae: Ice, soda... yes .. . Four 
glasses. [Katherine registers on the 
“four”; so does John] They're out 
walking just now in the snow. [She 
leaves } 

John: The help keeps track of every 
move those poor people make. 
Katherine [Laughs]: I know. 

John: Barbaric custom, honeymoons. 
Katherine: Yes. 

John: Newlyweds do something to a 
place. They fill it with a sort of 
infectious sensuality. 

Katherine [Smiling]: I understand 
they’ve been freezing to death. 


John [Laughs]: I met the groom in 
the bar on my way in. 

Katherine: Alone? 

John: Yes. He was having a stiff 
whisky and was buried in his gun 
catalogue as though it were his only 
contact with a fast disappearing 
reality. [Katherine laughs] He 
grabbed hold of me as though he were 
the Ancient Mariner. It turns out 
we're fraternity brothers at the school 
here... fifteen years apart, but still 
..« [He gives himself the fraternal 
handshake] I think he saw in me the 
terrible future, and I saw in him the 
lovely past. Anyway, when he said, 
“There’s still nothing to do around 
this town at night,” I stifled my 
sympathetic laughter and asked them 
up for a drink later on .. . if they 
still had nothing better to do. 
[Katherine is laughing freely now. 
She looks at him. John continues, 
seriously] I'm glad you're laughing. 
Katherine [She stops laughing 
slowly, and smiles]: Yes. Thank you. 
John [Looks at his watch]: It takes 
ten minutes to walk to the movies. 
Katherine: Oh, yes. 

John: You still want to go to the 


‘movies? 


Katherine [She realizes how pleasant 
it is just to sit and talk, but she thinks 
the movies are best]: Yes. 
John [Going]: I'll just get my coat 
and tell the operator where I can be 
reached in case there’s a call. [He 
goes] 
Katherine [This concern for a call 
puzzles her. She puts on her coat and 
has almost reached the door when 
her phone rings. She stops, looks at 
it, and then returns and picks up 
the phone]: Yes? .. . London? . .. 
Wait a minute. [She is upset] Just a 
a minute ... Tell them... tell 
London I can’t accept the call... 
No... Tell them you can’t reach 
me... Thank you... [She hangs 
up the phone slowly] 
John [Having put on his coat, he 
sticks his head in through the hall 
door|: Coming? 
[There is a slight pause. Then—] 
Katherine: Yes. [She throws her 
scarf around her neck as she exits 
after him] 

Curtain 








scene two 


As the curtain rises, we see the room 
iit only with one light and the glow 
from the fire. 

The dinner things have been replaced 
by the set-ups for the four drinks— 
an ice bucket, soda, and glasses. 
There is talk offstage, as the four 
people approach the doors. 


John [Offstage]: I hope everybody 
likes Scotch. 

Janet and Philip: Yes, that’s fine... 
That'll be great. 

Katherine [Opening her door]: Tl 
just leave my coat in my room. Janet, 
do you want to—[She snaps on 
another light] 

Jobn [Has entered his own room. We 
hear him calling out]: Didn’t I ask 
for ice and things for drinks? 
Katherine [Sees the ice and glasses]: 
Mae left the tray and things in here. 
I'll bring them in. 

{Fanet, still in her overcoat, goes out 
of John’s room, goes through the 
hall and comes into Katherine's room 
through the main door. She is 
bright-eyed, twenty-one and assured] 
Janet: Can I help? 

Katherine: No. But come in. 
Janet: This is a lovely room. 
Katherine: Yes. It’s a shame you 
can’t have it. When I leave tomorrow, 
why don’t you take over? 

Janet: I'm afraid we couldn’t swing 
it. Up under the eaves for us. 
Katherine [Running a comb through 
her hair]: Oh, make him splurge for 
your honeymoon. It’s terribly 
important. 

Janet: Oh, he’d splurge. It’s me. I 
want to save the money for something, 
oh, I don’t know, anyway something 
permanent. 

Katherine: You'll find a honeymoon 
turns eut to be quite permanent. 
Janet: Yes, I guess it is. 
Katherine: Would you let me make 
you a present of it for a few days? 

I assure you I can afford it. 

Janet: That’s sweet of you. No. 
Philip’s parents offered to stake us 
to a grand honeymoon, but we’re 
making them buy us a hi-fii and 
oodles of records instead. 
Katherine: It’s just that young people 


never seem to realize how important 
honeymoons are till they’re over. 
I know I was full of bright ideas 
about not wasting the time or money, 
and... well... 
Janet: I agree with you, but it’s not 
as though Philip and I hadn't. . . I 
mean . .. [Embarrassed] Well, you 
know. 
Katherine [Not sure she does]: Oh, 
yes. [Takes the tray and starts teward 
the hall door. She indicates the 
bathroom] Do you want to go in 
there or anything, before we . . . 
Janet: No, but can’t we stay in here? 
This room is so much more pleasant. 
[We can hear John unbolting one 
of the double doors that separate the 
rooms. He knocks] 
Janet: Oh. Shall I? 
[She moves to open the adjoining 
door | 
Katherine: Oh. Uh, of course. 
[John enters with the bottle} 
John: May I leave the door open so 
I can hear the phone? 
Katherine [A little taken aback by 
this moving in. She sets the tray 
down]: Uh . .. yes. Of course. 
Janet [As Philip comes in]: You 
know, Phil, this would be a wonderful 
color scheme for the living room at 
the farm. 
[Katherine closes the hall door] 
John (Busying himself with the 
drinks}: Oh, have you a farm? 
Janet: Not yet. Just a four flight 
walk-up on West Tenth Street with a 
fiower pot on the ledge. But one day 
we're going to have a remodeled barn 
or something like that .. . not in any 
fancy district like Westport or Bucks 
County, but some place simple. 
Katherine: Sounds wonderful. Fixing 
your first house is one of the great 
experiences. 
Philip [Taking a drink to Janet]: 
There’s a little matter of money first. 
Katherine: Well, get good pieces 
slowly. You think you're just getting 
something temporary and you end up 
having it for life. 
[Each time Katherine says some- 
thing, John gets a little more 
information about her. And each time 
he says something, no matter how 
casual, it registers on her] 
Janet: We're not so keen on good 





pieces as we are on keeping it simple. 
I'll take orange crates and a big 
house full of books and records and 
children. 

[She smiles] 

John [Giving a drink to Katherine): 
That’s charming. 

Janet [She studies the colors and 
furnishings as she goes on]: My 
mother and dad, and Philip’s, live in 
a clutter of Things with a capital T. 
Accumulated junk. Possessions which 
they spend a fortune to house and 
keep clean. And they’re always 
bickering about the high cost of 
living. Sorry, Philip. At least mine 
are. 

Philip: Yes, mine too. [Puts his arm 
around her to soften the criticism] 
But I’m afraid our fifty-year program 
is hardly of general interest. 
Katherine: I think it’s wonderful. 
I’m very touched by it. 

Janet: I know. You think it won’t 
work. Well, we'll make it work. 
Katherine: Of course you will. And 
I didn’t mean that at all. I'd like to 
send you a wedding present. Some 
records maybe. 

John: What's your line of work, 
Philip? 

Philip: Oh, I’m just finishing off 
business school, and then I have a 
job in New York. 

Janet: Philip’s always embarrassed 
to mention it, and I tell him it’s 
ridiculous. There can be sincere 
advertising men. 

John: Of course. 

Janet: Just as long as we don’t try 
to pretend that it’s of earth-shaking 
importance. It’s a means to an end. 
If Philip and I can live the kind of 
life we want on some slogan that he 
dreams up, what’s wrong with that? 
Katherine: Nothing at all. 

Janet: My father has a friend who 
lived his entire life on the strength 
of one slogan he thought up. I've 
forgotten which one it is, but you all 
know it. 

John: When better cars are built... ? 
Janet: No. 

Katherine: It’s smart to be thrifty? 
Janet: No. Well, it doesn’t matter. 
Philip is embarrassed because he 
wanted to be a concert pianist, but 
his father talked him out of it. But 
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we're going to have a piano. His 
mother is giving us one, and it can 
always be a hobby for him. 

Philip: Jan, honey . . . these things 
are important to us, but— 

<ohn: —I hope these things are 
‘always important to everyone. [He 
raises his glass to toast this idea] 
Katherine: And I hope you never 
quite achieve them all. [She raises 
her glass} 

Philip: Really? 

Katherine: Yes. [She notices John 
is looking at her] 

Janet: Why? 

Katherine [Shrugs]: It’s better that 
way. 

Janet: I guess I have talked an awful 
lot. I'm sorry. 

John: Please. We're loving it. 
Janet: You’re not laughing at us? 
Katherine {Moved by their bright 
innocence]: No, of course we're not. 
Janet: The trouble with me is I’ve 
always been terribly enthusiastic about 
anything I. . . [She has started to 
look for a handkerchief in her pocket 
and now brings it out with a shower 
of confetti] Oh, I’m sorry. [She tries 
to pick up the confetti} 

Katherine: Please leave it. [She 
looks at it almost fondly] 

Janet: My brother got into my suit- 
case and filled it with confetti. 
Katherine [Helping Janet pour 
some into an ash tray]: You'll never 
get rid of it. It will show up years 
from now on some dismal winter 
afternoon when you're packing to go 
home to Mother. 

Janet: My brother’s a poet, or he’s 
trying to be a poet. Anyway, he’s 
living in Greenwich Village. We expect 
to have a lot of wonderful evenings 
together. 

John: I’m sure you will have. 
Katherine: Where were you married? 
Philip: Well, we wanted to have a 
quiet wedding up here. Past two 
years we've been up here on week- 
ends a lot. . . [Checks himsel/, 
embarrassed] I mean... 

Janet [To Katherine] That’s what 
I meant. 

Eatherine: Oh, yes. 

Philip: What? 

Janet: Just something I'd said to 


Mrs. Johnson about why we weren’t 
splurging on a honeymoon. I’m sorry 
I interrupted. 

[Philip looks to John for a clue. 
John shrugs his ignorance] 

Philip [Disconcerted, goes on]: Any- 
way, we wanted a quiet wedding up 
here, because this place means some- 
thing to us, but Jan’s family 
thought... 

Janet: It’s true. It was my family’s 
fault. 

Philip: Anyway, it turned out to be 
quite a hassle. 

Janet: Terrifying . 

Philip: Janet tried to pretend it 
wasn’t happening by carrying on a 
rapid-fire conversation with one of 
her bridesmaids about the United 
Nations .. . 

Janet: How do you know? You were 
at the other end of the church. 
Philip: I was told. Besides it went on 
all during the wedding breakfast, only 
by then the subject had switched to 
foreign aid. 

Janet [To Katherine]: Well, did 
you manage to get a quiet wedding? 
Katherine: No. 

John: I managed it. [Smiles smugly] 
Or I should say, we did. 

Janet: Oh... Yes, of course. 

John: We had the perfect marriage. 
Early June . . . small New England 
town . .. little white church with the 
sun coming through . . . and just the 
two of us. That’s something to have 
had. 

Katherine: It must have been lovely. 
John: And a minister who said very 
simply that marriages are not made 
in Heaven. 

Philip: Did our minister say any- 
thing? I don’t remember. 

Janet: Yes, lots. But I don’t 
remember either. 

Philip: You told him how wonderful 
it was. 

Janet: Well, what are you going to 
say? A man stands up there and talks 
for ten minutes... 

Philip: I think he said he’d send us 
a copy of it. 

Janet: Oh, well good. I guess. 
[Gently needling him—obviously, 
they share a joke] We didn’t bring 
along enough to read. [Philip laughs, 





and then frowns because the others 
won't understand] | mean... 

John [Smiling]: We all do it... 
We all bring along books on our 
honeymoons so that they won’t be a 
complete waste of time. [They all 
laugh, the young ones in embarrass- 
ment. To Katherine) What did you 
take on your honeymoon? 
Katherine: War and Peace. 

John: You must have had a long 
honeymoon. 

Katherine: I did. But I haven't read 
War and Peace yet. 

Janet: Well, for your information, we 
haven't cracked our books either. 
John: Good .. . Will you have 
another drink? 

{Janet and Philip look at each 
other | 

Janet: Uh... I don’t think so, 
thanks. 

Philip: We'd better be running along. 
Janet: I haven't finished all my 
thank-you notes yet. 

Philip: Uh ... yes . . . Besides its 
way after eleven. 

Janet [Holding out a hand to say 
good night]: 1 apologize if I’ve been 
a bore. 

Katherine: I’m sorry you feel you 
need to apologize. We're jealous. At 
least I am. Merry Christmas. 
Janet: Merry Christmas, and thank 
you. I didn’t find out anything about 
you except you're going tomorrow. 
[To John] Are you going too? 
John: No. I’m staying. 

Janet [Confused]: Oh. 

[She looks from Katherine to John} 
John: Mrs. Johnson and I just met, 
at dinnertime. 

Janet: Oh, then we’re all strangers. 
John: Yes. 

Philip: Good night. Merry Christmas. 
Thank you. Sorry we didn’t get a 
chance to talk about the fraternity. 
John: Maybe we’ll meet again in 
the bar... 

Philip [Puts a finger to his lips and 
coughs slightly}: Uh... 

John: Oh, sorry. [He gives tht fra-- 
ternity handshake] Good night. 
Janet: Please don’t laugh at us when 


we go. 
Katherine: We're much more likely 
to cry. 





Janet: Why do people cry at 
weddings? 

Katherine: Oh . . . someday you may 
know. I hope not. 

Janet: I don’t understand that. 
Katherine: Good. 

Philip: I had a coat. 

John: Oh, yes, you left it in my room. 
[He goes into his own room] 

[Philip As he follows John]: Sorry. 
I’m always the one who says good 
night and then exits into the coat 
closet. [He goes into John’s room } 
Janet [At the hall door, leaving}: 
Did I make a fool of myself? Going 
on and on? 

Katherine: Of course not. 

Janet: It’s just that you're the first 
people we've talked to in five days. 
{Katherine kisses her on the cheek, 
and sees her out. Janet joins Philip 
in the hall| Good night. 

Katherine: Good night. 

{Janet closes the hall door. Katherine 
picks up the solitaire cards. In a few 
moments, John appears in the con- 
necting door to his room, fully 
conscious of the situation. He pauses 
there a moment] 

John: Do you think they'll make it? 


Katherine: Who knows? Let’s hope so. 


John: I always speculate at weddings 
... Is she still in love with someone 
who wouldn’t marry her? Who does 
he dream about? What happens now 
that it’s no longer stolen week- 

ends, but guaranteed weeks, months, 
and years? ... What happens? [He 
comes in] I never saw a more militant 
bride. 

Katherine: Weren't you and your 
wife that way? 

John: Oh, determined for the good 
life, yes. Not simplicity. She was 

not a simple girl. I was the one who 
always was trying to find one great 
simple guiding truth on the head of 
a pin. 

Katherine: Did you ever find it? 
John: No, At the moment. I’m a man 
who’s done almost everything and 
knows nothing. 

Katherine: That’s very sad. 

John: I always thought, if I had just 
a little more experience I'd finally 
know it. 

Katherine: What? 


John: I don’t know. Whatever it is. 
Some certainty. But all I found was 
a rage of contradictions . . . a sad- 
dening but somehow beautiful com- 
plexity . . . You whistle beautifully. 
Katherine: What do you mean? 
John: You've been whistling ever 
since we met those two coming out 
of the movies. 

Katherine: I have a feeling you've 
been whistling too. 

John: Hell, we're a world of 
whistlers. [Toasts] To the whistling 
walking wounded. 

Katherine: There's comfort in that. 
“The Comfort of Your Company.” 
John: Thanks for remembering. 
[Looks outside] Well, we got what 
we wished for, It’s snowing. 
Katherine: That's right. We wished 
for snow, didn’t we? - 

John: Among other things. 
Katherine [Looking out the window 
with him]: Is that one of the school 
buildings up there, with all the lights 
on? 

John: I think it’s . . . a hospital. 
Katherine [Looks at him]: Oh. 
John [Pulling the curtains]: Some- 
how now we've got the snow I don’t 
want it. Do you mind? 

Katherine: No. 

[There is an awkward moment 
between them] 

John: I'll just finish my drink. 
Katherine: What? Oh, yes. 

John [He walks past the dresser and 
sees the bottle of pills still there): 
Were you about to try suicide when 
you called for help? 

Katherine: I don’t know what I was 
going to do. I just suddenly found 
myself crying for help. 

John: I've had it right there so many 
times. [He touches his mouth] 
Katherine: I’ve always bottled up. 
I couldn’t believe it when I heard 
myself crying out like that. 

John: I imagine if we could hear all 
the stifled cries for help in the world, 
it would be deafening ... Help... 
Help . . . Help. 

Katherine: Somehow I always 
thought it cowardly to cry out. I'm 
ashamed of myself now. 

John [After a moment of looking at 
each other]: Nietzsche said the 
thought of suicide got a lot of people 


through a lot of terrible nights . . . 
Have you ever actually tried it? 
Katherine: No, not really. 1 suppose, 
like most people, I’ve thought about 
it. 

John: I never quite had the courage 
to gobble all those sleeping pills or 
pull a trigger or jump. I beach- 
combed for a year, after my wife. . . 
died, and I used to put it in the lap 
of Fate. I'd get fairly drunk and then 
go in swimming in the surf at night. 
If Fate wanted me, she could have 
me. She didn’t want me. She always 
threw me up on the beach with the 
seaweed. 

Katherine: Why did you want to 
commit suicide? 

John: Oh, general feeling of worth- 
lessness, I guess . . . I can’t imagine 
you ever had that feeling. 
Katherine: You can’t? 

John: No. [Waits for her to go on, 
but she doesn’t] In the movies 
tonight, the sad picture, you cried 
out of all proportion to— 
Kahterine: —I know. I’m sorry. 
John: I told you I couldn’t stand to 
see a woman cry. 

Katherine: Yes. 

John: And when I took your hand . . . 
Katherine [Not wanting to go on 
with it]: Please. [She has turned 
away. It will take more opening up 
on his own part before she will open 
up. He switches on the radio) 
John: I wonder if they’re through 
with the carols yet. [Gets soft dance 
music] Mmmm. I don’t know. Is that 
worse than the carols or better? 
{Katherine smiles‘and shrugs] Does 
that happen to be a song that brings 
up pleasant or unpleasant memories? 
Katherine: No. 

John: Then it can stand. Somehow 
I feel nights like this should be in a 
vacuum, having no relation to past 
or future . . . [Getting back to the 
subject] I never cried for help... 
but for years I had the desperate 
impulse to reach out a lonely hand 
to touch someone. The night in San 
Francisco in the war, when I went 
back to my ship, I wanted to reach 
out and touch the head of the girl 
who sat in front of me on the bus. 
[In remembering, he has reached out 
his hand. He takes it back] 1 didn’t. 
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Katherine [After a long moment]: 
Maybe I'd better say semething. It 
may sound ridiculous, but . . . Oh, 
no, it is ridiculous. 

John: Say it. 

Katherine: No. [He waits for her, 
not helping her out of her spot] 

Oh, all right. 1. . . I'm very lonely 
... 2nd I’m quite miserable and all 
that . . . but it’s only fair to tell you 
I’m not going to spend the night with 
you. [John smiles. Katherine is now 
swept up in confusion] You see it 

is ridiculous. But I only thought it 
fair to tell you, so that you'd... 
well, know. Now I suppose I’ve 
spoiled everything, and you're going 
to think what kind of woman is this 
who goes around assuming that every 
man wants to... It’s just that... 
I don’t know. 

John: It’s very touching that you 
should feel that you had to say that. 
Fatherine [Running on, having 
trapped herself inte making revela- 
tions]: I’ve never been with anyone 
but my husband, and I. . . My God, 
why should that sound prudish? Why 
should I feel I have to apologize for 
that. It’s just that... 

John: Don’t apologize. 

Katherine: I’m not apologizing. It’s 
just that, in this day and age, I seem 
like an anachronism. What the kids 
call a . . . a square. Isn’t that the word? 
John: Yes, that’s the word. 
Katherine [Suddenly defending 
herself violently]: Well, I'd rather be 
that than a whore. [She realizes that 
her defense is out of all proportion 
and has no relation to anything 
that’s been said. She turns away} 
I'm sorry. [She snaps off the radio] 
John: Who’s made you feel embar- 
rassed about it? Someone. 
Katherine: Yes, I suppost they have. 
My husband’s away a great deal... 
sometimes months. In the beginning, 
I stayed home, I mean I didn’t go out 
to parties when he was away... 
Then I started to go to my friends’ 
homes, and of course they’d be very 
considerate and have a man to pick 
me up, take me home . . . very often 
husbands of my friends who were 
away visiting parents, or just out of 
town. I got quite a view of a lot of 
marriages. 


JoHN: Somehow I feel nights like 
this should be in @ vacuum... 
(Henry Fonda, Barbara Bel Geddes) 
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John: And you learned to make 
your little speech. 

Katherine: Yes. I was shocked at 
how glibly people talked about going 
to bed together. As though you could 
fall in love in an hour. 

John: You think people go to bed 
together only because they're in 
love? 

Katherine [She looks at him for a 
mioment]: You obviously don’t think 
so. 

John: There are a lot of other 
reasons besides love .. . Reagsurance, 
courage, loneliness, comfort . . . for 
protection against the horrors of the 
night. 

Katherine: You’ve been with a lot 
of women. 

John: Yes. Too many, if that doesn’t 
sound ridiculous coming from a man. 
Katherine: You see, you do the same 
thing I do. You apologize for your 
feeling that there could be too 
many... 

John: What I said sounded smug as 
I said it. 

Katherine [These are things she has 
never had a chance to talk about 
before, and they spill out . . .}: There 
was one man... no, there were two 

. . . but there was this one man. I 
knew him and his wife. They were 
both my friends . . . and then his wife 
got sick, and it was hopeless, and 
she was five or six months in the 
hospital . . . dying. And this man, he- 
was younger than I was . . . I used 
to go to the hospital to see his wife, 


* and when she’d fall asleep for the 


night, I'd go out for a drink with 
him, sometimes bring him home for 
a sandwich, listen to him talk about 
how much he loved his wife, and he 
did. Why are you smiling? 

John: What did you do? .. . I know 
the answer, don’t I? Because you said 
you'd only— 

Katherine: —I didn’t. He didn’t love 
me. [Defensive again] Any woman 
vould have done. A prostitute. [John 
shakes his head “No”| Why not? 
John [Too strongly]: Because with a 
prostitute it’s a kind of mockery, and 
it leaves you more lonely than ever. 
Katherine [Thinks over his protest]: 
You think I should have done it. 
John: I have no right to think what 


anyone else should or should not do. 
Katherine: Well, I didn’t. And I've 
hated myself ever since. 

John: That’s too bad. I mean, hating 
yourself. 

Katherine: But I believe there is a 
book, a book we live by, and if we 
don’t live by it, then we should stop 
saying we do, and throw it away 
and start all over again. 

John; You've tried to live by the 
book. 

Katherine: Yes. I’m not strong 
enough to make up my own rules 
as I go along. I wish I were. 

I sometimes wish to God I were. 
John: Yeah. The Eleventh Command- 
ment is a tough one to live by. 
[Katherine looks at him inguiringly] 
Don’t Get Caught . . . Funny thing 
is, you go around being afraid some- 
one else is going to catch you, and you 
end up catching yourself. 
Katherine: My mother . . . [Stops 
herself] Anyway, my father took me 
away from her when I was seven. 

I don’t know if she’s dead or alive. 

I think she’s dead. They say I look 
like her. [Her fear is clear from 
this statement} 

John: And your father gave you the 
eye of God, which has always said 
“No.” 

Katherine: Yes. It has always said 
“No.” [She smiles] That was the 
other time . . . I started to write 
poetry some years after I was 
married. I had been class poet at 
college . . . it was the only talent I 
had ... and the home wasn’t enough 
any more . .. We’d promised to love, 
honor and succeed . . . and he’d suc- 
ceeded . . . So I wrote poetry ... 
which I could never have published, 
because it turned out to be too 
personal. But I did send it to a young 
poet whose work I admired, and we 
corresponded .. . and one day he 
came to San Francisco to give 

a reading of his poetry. And he 
wanted to meet me. We had drinks 
after the reading. I don’t know what 
he expected to find. I don’t know 
what I expected to find .. . He was 
staying overnight in a hotel, and my 
husband was away on one of his 
trips. My God, no one stays home 
any more, do they? ... And it was 





quite obvious what was happening 
over the drinks. We were talking 
about verse forms, but we knew each 
other very intimately through our 
poetry ... and we were falling in 
love . .. At which point I opened my 
purse to get a cigarette, and nestled 
in the bottom with the lipstick and 
aspirin and Kleenex . . the eye of God 
looked up at me. 

John: And said “No.” 

Katherine: No. It was more specific 
that time. “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” 

John: And have you hated yourself 
ever since? 

Katherine [Smiles]: No, not hate. 
Regret, maybe. But my husband came 
home the next day and I made him 
cancel all his appointments and take 
me to lunch ... And I wanted him to 
spend the afternoon with me after 
lunch, but he couldn’t do that, so I 
went and had my hair done... I 
wonder if husbands realize when 
their wives suddenly show up at the 
office and ask to be taken to lunch 
.. . | wonder if they realize it’s a cry 
for help, for protection. 

John: I think you've been steering 
through the narrows and shoals with 
wonderful dexterity . . . 

Katherine: And I got halfway home. 
John: What do you mean? 
Katherine: I didn’t quite make it, 
but I did get halfway home. Now? 
[She shakes her head] Next time 
you ask me if I want a drink, I don’t. 
John: You're not high. You're 
et'.+3 

Katherine: Like the militant bride, 
I haven’t talked with anyone in five 
days, or five years . . . or ever, like 
this. Why did you stop me whistling? 
John: Because of the way you held 
my hand in the movies. 

Katherine [Goes to her purse on the 
bureau]: I think I'd better take one 
of my unwinders. [She takes out a 
pill box and fishes for a pill] 

John: What's that? 

Katherine: I don’t know exactly 
what they are, but they unwind me, 


| 
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get me ready for sleep . . . some- 
times. If they don’t then I have 
others ... 


John: Yes, I saw those. 
Katherine: It’s funny. Usually 








people unload o: me. I’m sorry. I’m 
really sorry. You won't think so much 
of San Francisco ladies after this. 
Out there I’m famous for not even 
giving my name except at the point 
of a gun. 

John: I'm flattered and touched that 
you'd talk to me like this. 
Katherine: I gather you’ve heard 
many astounding stories about 
marriage. I suppose most of them 
are the same. 

John [He holds up his thumb]: 
Like thumbs, all alike. Like thumb 
prints, all different. 

Katherine: Who said that? 

John: I’m afraid I did. 

Katherine: What are you doing here 
alone in a God-forsaken spot on 
Christmas Eve? 

John [Thinks for a moment]: I'm 
evading the kindness of friends, and 
enjoying the kindness of a stranger. 
Katherine: I know what you mean. 
John: I could have toddled along to 
friends’ houses to help them trim 
the tree. But I decided not to this 
year. 

Katherine: I can understand. 

John: Christmastime and Thanks- 
giving . . . it’s an offense against 
something or other to be single. My 
wife and I used to gather in our 
friends who were alone. I never 
realized how lonely we were making 
them feel. It’s much better to be with 
strangers . . . to make your own 
“family” as it were, for a few hours. 
Katherine: Yes. 

John: I was in Paris one year at 
Christmas. And New Year’s Eve m 
the subways, all the single men and 
women were headed for parties with 
their nicely wrapped bottles under 
their arms. Their tickets of admission. 
Katherine: Where were you going? 
John: I don’t remember where I was 
going. But I know where I ended 
up. Did you know the French don’t 
sing “Auld Lang Syne”? I got very 
maudlin about old acquaintances, 
and the girl had never heard of it. 
[He starts to whistle it, then stops} 
Katherine: You manage to find com- 
patible strangers wherever you are. 
[They look at each other a long 
moment. He is suddenly serious, a 
little hurt by this. He moves away] 


John: That kind of woman is easy 
to find. 

Katherine: A man as attractive as 
you, I should think— 

John [Bluntly, directly]: I've made 
it a practice for two years not to sleep 
with anyone I could possibly care 
for. 

Katherine: How terrible! 

John: There are more terrible things. 
[He moves away] I don’t know why I 
told you that. I suppose it’s because 
you told me you had no intention of 
sleeping with me. I just wanted to 
put your mind at rest. [Goes to the 
bottle] You sure you won't have some 
more? 

Katherine: I seem to be suddenly 
sobered. All right. [He pours for her 
and gives her ice] 

John [As he pours, he starts to 
smile]: I’m sorry. That was uncalled 
for. Very ungentlemanly. 

Katherine: I think I asked for it. 
John: Seems impossible to think this 
is the same little gentleman who used 
to push his mother’s chair to the 
table downstairs in the dining room. 
Katherine: I would like to have seen 
you then. 

John: No you wouldn’t have, I was 
a very proper little prig. Mortally 
afraid of anything even slightly off 
the straight and narrow, and hiding 
my fear behind a pompous self- 
righteousness. How could the seniors 
make love to the town girls down by 
the river on spring evenings... 
When all the time I was aching to 
do it myself. So much morality is 
just lack of opportunity, or lack of 
courage, or lack of appetite . . . Lest 
you draw the wrong conclusions, 
mine was lack of courage. 
Katherine [Smiles]: So I gathered 
from what you said earlier. [The 
clock outside starts to strike twelve] 
It’s Christmas. 

John: Yes. Officially. [Draws the 
curtains aside a bit] When I was 

a student here I used to lie awake 
at night listening to those bells. The 
simplicity of the half-awake dreams 
I used to make up for myself! 
Katherine: That some day you would 
find the answer on the head of a pin? 
John: Oh, no. I knew the answer in 
those days. Do right, work hard. Be 


honest, and there’d be a big reward 
for you on Prize Day . .. Now I know 
there is no Prize Day. My wife was 
as near to being a saint as anyone 
could be on this earth, and there was 
no Prize Day for her. [He has 
suddenly blurted this forth. He looks 
up, surprised, then smiles and holds 
up his glass] But there are small 
comforts along the way. You said 
you'd gotten halfway home. What did 
you mean? 

Katherine: I changed the subject. 
John: I’m changing it back again 
... if I may. 

Katherine: My father once told me 
that one should be very careful 
what one writes or says late at night. 
You are. 

John: Yes, I am. 

Katherine [She sits at the desk, and 
draws the letter from the pigeonhole 
and just places it in front of her]: 
Two days ago, just before I left 
California, I got a letter from my 
husband. It’s very touching, really 

. . . touching, and yet to me, terri- 
fying. I mean, I know a husband can’t 
be away as much as he is without 
something happening, but a woman 
always expects or hopes it’s some- 
thing meaningless . . . or she tries 
not to think about it at all . .. Some 
friends of mine came back from 
London and tattled. 

John: I’m sorry. 

Katherine: He knew they would. So 
he wrote me this letter. [She picks 
the letter and reads a bit from it} 
“It’s a defenseless position, but I 
won’t come crawling with this over 
my head for the rest of my life. And 
I can’t blame you if you want a 
divorce. But I hope you won't. It 
happened, and to be honest, it’s 
happened before. I’m bewildered and 
feel terribly isolated. I have tried. I 
have seen hundreds of movies alone 
in all the languages of the world. I 
know I have put you in an impossible 
situation . . .” [She almost breaks] 
John: He’s very honest. 

Katherine: Yes. He’s honest and 
honorable. I think sometimes that’s 
why he married me. I was the first 
girl he’d ... been with... and I 
think he never questioned that that 
meant marriage. Oh, that sounds 
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dreadful. We were in love. In college 
I had a little apartment, and he made 
it his home. I think when senior year 
was over, we just didn’t know what 
else to do. We were neither one of us 
very adventurous, and I guess we 
were both glad to find a safe harbor. 
We'd had a wonderful relationship, 
and we didn’t want it to end. But it 
did end with marriage, in a sense, 
with the first bills and responsi- 
bilities. My friends who have seen her 
say she looks like me. Strange. 
John: What are you going to do? 
Katherine: I don’t know. [She goes 
to the window] It’s a terrible decision 
to have to make. 

John: That’s why you're not going 
to London, then? 

Katherine: Yes . . . My husband 
called earlier this evening, but I 
wouldn’t take the call. I need time. 
John: You're thinking of leaving 
him then? 

Katherine: Yes. [Turns to him, 
defensively] I committed myself to 
the marriage. Do you know what that 
means? 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: It wasn’t a one-foot-in, 
one-foot-out, ready-to-jump sort of 
thing . . . as long as it’s convenient, 
as long as it doesn’t get in the way 
of my self-expression. I think I terri- 
fied him with my sense of dedication. 
I wanted to dedicate my life blindly. 
It frightened him. He wanted the 
more loosely knit relationship we'd 
had in college . . . I wanted to fulfill 
his life as he would fulfill mine. . . 
not just have a... marriage of con- 
venience .. . not just friends who 
slept together! .. . I sound so bitchy. 
But I’m hurt . . . You don’t say any- 
thing. 

John: I don’t know anything to say. 
Katherine: Somehow it’s all right 
until someone gives you the feeling 
you're being cheated . . . I had an 
aunt who thought she’d been happily 
married till she read an article about 
sex enjoyment, After that she thought 
she’d had a terrible marriage and 
got a divorce. Now she’s alone some- 
place in an apartment hotel and 
spends her evenings walking her dog. 
[They smile sadly at this] Why do 


you sleep only with women you can’t 


care for? 

John: I’ve told my story too many 
times to too many people. 
Katherine: Were you happily 
married? 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: Then why didn’t you 
marry again? 

John [Not wishing to go into this]: 
I could explain your husband to you. 
Katherine: No. 

John: I'd like to. 

Katherine: Nobody needs to explain 
longing and desire to me. Were you 
faithful to your wife? 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: You said there'd been no 
Prize Day for her. [John doesn’t 
answer | How long were you married? 
John: Oh, 1940 . . . nineteen years. 
Katherine: But you said she’d been 
dead five years. 

John: Did I? [He looks at her a. 
moment, then moves toward his deor. 
She watches him, puzzled. He sees 
her sleeping pills on the desk] May 
I have a couple of your sleeping 
pills? I forgot mine. 

Katherine [Coing te the desk and 
giving him one]: Yes . . . One should 
do. 

John [Looks at the pill in his hand]: 
Mine are pink . . . though I’ve had 
some luck with the yellow and white 
ones. Can’t take the blue ones. Thank 
you. Good night. 

[He goes to his door] 

Katherine: Good night. 

[She goes to her bed, thinking he 
has gone ... and sits. John stands 
in his doorway, watching her. He 
sees her bury her head in her hands. 
He is touched by this misery, and 
moves back into the room and sits 
and then lies on the couch. She turns 
around and watches him] 

John: I don’t particularly want to be 
alone tonight. Do you mind? 
{Katherine smiles and shakes her 
head “No.” | Christmas Eve is Hell, 
isn’t it? [She smiles at him] The 
Fourth of July is much easier. 
[Katherine takes a blanket from 
the top of her bed, and comes over 

to the couch. She turns out the lights 
near the couch, and puts the blanket 
over him. As she pulls it up around 
his shoulders, he turns away. She 


looks at him, surprised, wondering. 

She crosses to her bed, and sits down 

and starts taking off her shoes, as 
The Curtain Falls 


act two scene one 


As the curtain rises, the only light in 
the room is from the fireplace. John 
is asleep on the couch, restless and 
mumbling in his sleep. 

Katherine is still in her sweater and 
skirt, and is lying on the bed with a 
blanket over her. She is propped up 
on one elbow, watching John and 
listening to him. Then she lies back 
on the pillow. 

In the distance a town clock strikes 
five. 

John [Suddenly he sits bolt upright 
and listens. He looks ever at Kath- 
erine, but thinks she is asleep. His 
main attention is elsewhere. He 
throws off the blanket and jumps 
up and goes to his door and listens. 
He hears nothing, but he goes into 
his room, and we hear him at the 
phone]: Hello . . . I’m sorry to 
disturb you, but I’m expecting a call 
and I thought I heard the phone .. . 
You're sure . . . All right. Thank 
you. [We hear him hanging up. 
Katherine, puzzled by this, sits up 
and looks toward his door. In a 
moment, he comes back in}. Sorry. 
I thought my phone was ringing. 
[He walks over to light her cigarette] 
Katherine: That's all right .. . 
Thanks. [John moves an ash tray 
to the edge of her bed] Thanks. 
John: Did you sleep at all? 
Katherine: A little. 

John: Sorry to wake you up. 
Katherine: I was awake. 

John: Oh. 

Katherine: I was listening to you 
moan in your sleep. 

John [Shaking his head): Oh... 
Just crack me one when I do that. 
Doctor told my wife it was no good 
waking me up by talking to me... 
Just slap me hard. Apparently that 
gets down to the subconscious where 
the moaning is going on. So next 
time crack me one. 

Katherine [Smiling]: Yes. I'll 
remember next time. 
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John [Smiles when he realizes how 
foolish it was to say “next time”): 
That's right. Well . . . [Katherine 
swings around and sits on the bed. 
He notices that she’s still dressed] 
I’m afraid I messed up your night 
for you. Kept you from getting 
properly to bed. 

Katherine: This is the way I wanted 
it. 

John: Really? 

Katherine: It was nice to wake up 
and see you... . to see somebody, 
sleeping there. 

John: It’s terrible. 

Katherine: What? 

John: To be part of a woman’s life 
again. 

Katherine: Terrible? 

John [Smiles]: Yes. Quiet like this. 
Just sharing the room. Someone to 
talk to at night when you wake 
up ... when you're frightened of 
the dark .. . Someone to get an ash 
tray for. 

Katherine: But there have been 
many women. 

John: Yes. But they always got up 
and went home. OrI got up and went 
home . . . There’s a certain mystical 
thing about spending the night. . . 
I’ve never spent a night like this 
before. 

Katherine: Neither have L 

John [Turns and looks through the 
curtains]: It’s stopped snowing .. . 
“. . the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of 
dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, 
nor light, 

Neor”— 

What? I don’t remember. I think I 
used to recite that to my first girl... 
and I wrote it in a letter to my wife 
during the war . . . My wife and I, 
we bought two copies of the same 
book of poems, The Golden Treasury, 
and we marked each one with a 
date .. . and while I was away, we 
were going to read the same poem 
at the same hour of the day. 
Katherine: How nice. 

John: Of course it took quite a bit 
of planning, figuring out changes in 
time. and international date lines, 
et cetera .. . I was reading, “Shall 


I compare thee to a summer's day,” 
when we were hit by a torpedo. 
Katherine: Your wife sounds as 
though she had been very much a 
kindred spirit, as though you were 
very close. 

John [Smiles]: She stopped me 
from going to three double features 
on Saturdays. 

[He picks up her cigarette from the 
ash tray and takes a puff] 


Katherine [Smiles]: How old were’ 


you when you met her? 

John: A very innocent eighteen. 
Katherine: My God! 

John: Yes, my God! To really fall 
in love for the first time at eighteen, 
and suddenly to have your whole 
life fall into focus. It’s a miracle, 
isn’t it? That only happens once. 
You don’t ask, Am I in love? Is this 
real? Will it last? It suddenly just 
pours over you like sunshine .. . and 
you breathe deeply as though for the 
first time. And you’re wide open. 
You confess your sins, and she 
confesses hers. My God, what little 
sins .. . and you forgive each other 
and fall into each other’s arms. 
Katherine: Did you really have it 
like that? 

John: Yes, so help ms God. It 
seemed to be four years of spring. 
She lived with her family in Boston, 
but they were always away, around 
the world, or abroad, and so we were 
like children playing house on 
Beacon Hill. I'd been a very 
mediocre student, and suddenly, 
nothing but A’s. At first the college 
thought I was cheating .. . but I was 
only in love. And there seemed to 
be time for everything in those days. 
We sailed at Marblehead, we skied 
in New Hampshire, and we lay in 
each other’s arms for hours and 
hours just filled with the wonder of 
it. All we could say was, “It’s 
wonderful, isn’t it?” . . . “It’s mar- 
velous, isn’t it?” ... “Aren’t we 
luck?” . . . Went to the theatre, up 
in the second balcony . . . once a 
month Sunday lunches at the Ritz 
and a walk up the Charles River, 
and then the leng afternoon in front 
of the fire in her living room . 
Every summer I went to summer 
school to be near her. My parents 


marveled at my thirst for knowl- 
edge . . . But surely you had this 
too. All young lovers do. 
Katherine: No. 

John: I can’t believe it. 
Katherine: I believe you. 

John: Sorry. I’m truly sorry. 
Katherine: Don’t misunderstand. We 
had a wonderful time. But it wasn’t 
like that. It wasn’t his temperament, 
or perhaps mine. 

John: I have letters we wrote each 
other. It didn’t seem enough to see 
each other every day. We wrote 
letters too, and handed them to each 
other. It seemed silly at the time. 
I've grown grateful for that silliness. 
One should commit one’s love to 
paper. Like photographs, love 
letters grow in importance . . . “Oh, 
did I look like that?” .. . “Did you 
look like that?” . . . Friends of mine 
had movies taken of their garden 
wedding. When they showed the 
film to their children fifteen years 
later, the oldest said, “My, Daddy 
loved Mommy then, didn’t he?” 
One should commit one’s love te 
paper. Though sometimes it’s. . . 
[A new thought darkens his mind, 
and he stops] 

Katherine: Dangerous. 

John: Yes. 

Katherine:—One day my husband 
came across my poems. It was like 
coming across the truth locked in 

a drawer. I had expressed my loneli- 
ness so directly, almost nakedly. 
John: What did your husband say? 
Katherine: It’s not what you think. 
I looked into a window from the 
garden, and saw he was reading 
them. He didn’t see me. I went 
upstairs to our room, and waited. 

I lay down and stared out the window 
and waited. He came up in a while 
and looked at me. I could see he'd 
been crying. He lay down beside me 
and held me in his arms. It almost 
killed me. He didn’t say anything. 
He just held me for a very long 
while. He never said anything about 
them. 

John: The footsteps of doves. 
Katherine: What? 

John: Someone said, “The great 
crises in our lives come not with the 
sound of thunder and lightning, but 
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quietly like the footsteps of doves.” 
Katherine: Yes. 

John: Lik~ sun suddenly breaking 
over you ... or night. 

Katherine: For quite a while after 
that, we were very gentle towards 
each other. I, because I knew I had 
hurt him. He, because he realized 
now my loneliness in our relationship. 
John: I always treated my wife so 
that people wouldn’t know we were 
married. I think early in my life 

I was frightened by a middle-aged 
couple at a summer resort. They 
sat just opposite me in the dining 
room, and they never talked. I’ve 
seen couples in Paris and Rome, on 
that long-saved-for holiday together, 
staring at their plates, and wonder- 
ing why they’d come. I often thought 
they should have swapped wives for 
the trip. 

Katherine: But you chattered. 
John: Yes. Like a magpie. Or I'd 
just smile at her. Or I'd tease her. 
Anything to keep contact. I wanted 
to prove against all the evidence 
around me that it could work. On 
a rainy afternoon for no reason I'd 
send her some spring flowers . . . 
There were hundreds of anniver- 
saries to remember. The day we 
met, the day we first kissed, the day 
we first slept together . . . the day 
we decided to get married. You 
know. Every couple has them. 
Katherine: You really worked at it, 
didn’t you? 

John: I hate looking into a flower 
shop and seeing a lovely bunch of 
white lilacs or the first tulips, and 
not having anyone to send them to. 

I hate having nothing to give you. 
Katherine: You've given me a great 
deal already. You've given me this 
night. 

John: No. I've taken that .. . from 
you. 

Katherine: It’s nice that we should 
both feel that way. 

John: Yes. [They look at each 
other for a moment, then John goes 
te the window and looks out] We're 
almost through it without disturbance, 
public or private. 

Katherine: Yes. 

John [Looking out the window): 
You know, when my wife first... 


first after my wife died, people were 
very kind and did everything for 
me... always asked what else they 
could do. I couldn’t ask-a woman 
what I really wanted . . . “Come 
home and be with me all night. 
Just let me hold you all night.” .. . 
What I wanted was to hold someone. 
Katherine: When I go visit my father, 
who’s in his seventies, he always 
says, “Just hold me a little for a 
moment . . . Let me hold you.” 
John: Yes. Hold me... Hold me... 
Help . . . Help. 

Katherine [After looking at him a 
long moment]: Your wife is not 
dead, is she? 

John: What? 

Katherine: Your wife is not dead. 
She’s in that hospital up there, isn’t 
she? 

John: Yes. How did you know? 
Katherine: The maid told me. 
John: You've been very patient then. 
Katherine: Do you want to tell me 
about her? [When she gets no 
answer, she goes on] I feel you've 
been waiting . . . inviting questions 
and then shying away from them. 
Why do you say she’s dead? Is it 
very serious? I mean your wife’s 
illness. 

John: Yes, serious but not fatal. 
Katherine: The phone call you keep 
expecting then is... ? 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: But if it’s not fatal? 
John [With difficulty, but unemo- 
tionally]: My wife is . . . The hospi- 
tal is a sanitarium . . . My wife is 
insane. 

Katherine: Oh, I see. 

John: If I'd told you that earlier 
on, I would have found the evening 
intolerable. 

Katherine: Why? 

John: Just the way you looked at 
me now. 

Katherine: How long has she been 
there? 

John: Five years. 

Katherine: And what hope is there? 
John [Ignoring this piecemeal 
questioning]: I told you we'd had a 
wonderful marriage. We did. A 
lovely daughter of five. 

Katherine: Oh, yes . . . the accident. 
John: Yes, in a sense. The accident 


of my becoming infatuated with 
another woman after fourteen years 
of marriage. Don’t ask me why or 
how. I’ve spent five years trying to 
rationalize what I did. But I did. 
I became helplessly, shamefully 
infatuated.. Nothing happened. She 
was married and didn’t really care 
for me. I wrote her many letters, 
many, many letters. And one day, 
for the first time, she wrote me a 
letter . . . My wife for some reason 
opened it. The address looked like 
Mrs. instead of Mr. . . . I don’t 
know. And quite naturally, quite 
humanly she read it . . . It was a 
letter telling me that I must not love 
her ... this woman telling me... 
While she had been reading the 
letter, our child had wandered into 
the neighbor’s property and had 
fallen into the pool and drowned .. . 
Four months later, we brought my 
wife up here... [Katherine makes 
a move toward him of sympathy. 
Sensing the move, he turns deftly 
away] I didn’t think that was a story 
for a Christmas Eve. As a matter of 
fact, I don't any longer think it’s a 
story for any time. It’s much easier 
to say she died. 

Katherine: It sounds silly to say, 
“T'm so sorry.” 

John: Please don’t say it. I’m sick 
of pity! ... When it started happen- 
ing to my wife, everyone was full of 
sympathy and pity. I wanted to tell 
them about the letter . . . to show 
them that I had driven her insane. 
But I couldn't . . . I wanted to kill 
the woman who had written the 
letter. I wanted to kill myself. And 
all the time there was pity. And I 
accepted their pity, and hated myself 
for needing it. How wonderfully 
ready women are to heal by the 
laying on of hands and lips. My 
God, how healing. 

Katherine: So you have run away 
from comfort, from pity. 

John: At first I tried to visit my 
wife every day. But she didn’t know 
who I was, and seemed to be worse 
when I saw her. The doctors sug- 
gested I stay away for a long while. 
I did. I left the country and started 
wandering . . . I looked for and 
found solace in sensation .. . I 
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wanted to hit bottom. Have you ever 
had that feeling? 

Katherine: No. 

John [Drily, but with self-contempt): 
I became a scavenger. I scavenged 
off unhappy marriages. Having de- 
stroyed my own marriage, I wanted 
to prove that other marriages could 
be destroyed . . . Did you know it’s 
ridiculously easy to be a lover? ... 
Especially if you've been married. 
You know all the little sufferings 
that a wife endures, that you’ve made 
your own wife endure . . . I almost 
succeeded in making a mockery of 
everything, in reaching absolute 
zero... Then one morning in Lisbon 
I knew. I knew that this rock bottom 
I'd been trying to reach was not 
rock, was not something you'd spring 
back from alive and purged .. . It 
‘was muck and swallowed you up... 
And I came home. 

Katherine: Is there a chance your 
wife will get well? 

John: No. But when the doctors all 
say “No,” you begin to believe in 
mysteries, superstitions. You remem- 
ber, “If I can walk home without 
stepping on a crack in the side- 
walk...” 

Katherine: I remember. 

John: I don’t know why . . . perhaps 
because of the thing that started it, 
the letter, but I began to think that 
as long as I didn’t love anyone else, 
or sleep with anyone I cared about, 
she would somehow know I loved 
her and get well. [Katherine hal}- 
frowns, half-smiles at this idea] 1 
know it’s ridiculous. But what else 
is there? And when there is nothing 
else, there’s got to be something. 
Katherine: Yes, of course. 

John [After a moment—the final 
horror]: When a person has been 
more or less continuously insane 
for five years... 

Katherine: Yes? 

John: There can be an annulment. 
Katherine: I didn’t know that. 
John: Neither did I. My wife 
found this out . .. in one of her 
sane periods. 

Katherine: I see. 

John: Every time I’ve come up here 
the last months when she’s been 
halfway . .. right, she’s said she 


would manage, in some way she 
would manage to kill herself if I 
didn’t get an annulment . . . that she 
is ruining my life . . . How can I 
make her see that now she is my life? 
She is the condition of my life. How 
can I make her see that the more I 
tried to destroy the meaning of mar- 
riage, the closer I came to its true 
meaning? . .. Maybe it’s guilt that 
binds me. I think it’s love. 
Katherine: She might improve, get 
well, if... 

John: Could you do it? 

Katherine: An annulment? 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: No. I guess not. 
John: Well I did. I did it...I 
took it to her yesterday. 

Katherine: Did she understand it? 
John: When I gave it to her, she 
was calm and smiling. I kneeled 
down beside her and said, “Here it 
is. It’s what you wanted. But as 
far as I’m concerned, I’m still mar- 
ried to you. I couldn’t live without 
you.” ... She said, “No, Jack. No. 
Don’t say that. No.” ...I start to 
argue, to explain. You start, you 
know, and you think they’re talking 
perfect sense, and then you know 
they’re not. I never know when I 
go to see her if she’s going to spit at 
me, or hold out her arms and say, 
“Here’s my boy.” And I don’t know 
which is real . . . Anyway, now it’s 
done .. . How can you annul your 
life? 

Katherine: It’s just a word. 
John: I’ve tried to get through to 
her to talk to her about the letter, 
but each time she clouds over. She 
slips away into another time. “Darl- 
ing, you talked in your sleep last 
night, but I didn’t have the heart to 
slap you.” .. . Then some days she 
sleeps for hours and hours and they 
get afraid and slap her awake, 
gently, but they slap her and ask, 
“Who are you? What's your name?” 
And she looks around like a 
startled child and says, “Jennifer 
Sparrow” ... and when they smile 
approval, she smiles back and goes 
to sleep again ... Who are you?... 
Who are you? ...I wake up some 
nights, bolt upright, and I think 
they’re slapping me, and I find my- 


self calling out . . . “John Sparrow. 
I'm John Sparrow.” 

Katherine: You must have loved her 
very much. 

John: Yes, and also hated her very 
much too, I imagine. Or why did 
I... Husbands and wives shouldn't 
be allowed to testify in or out of 
court as to the nature of their mar- 
riage. What they give is not truth, 
but guilt or shame or remorse, or 
memories tempered to what they can 
live with . . . “Who are you sleeping 
with, Jack?” she asks. I try not to 
answer, but she knows. She knows 
me. She loved it in me, the reaching 
out, the need to be part of a woman’s 
life. 

Katherine: And what do you tell her? 
John: No one I can care for... And 
she cries [There is a long moment 
of silence. He has told the story 
again, and he hates himselj for 
having told it, but he knows he had 
to tell it. Finally—] Well, the sun’s 
somewhere over there .. . We got 
through the night without incident 

. . . Congratulations. 

Katherine [Weakly]: Congratula- 
tions. 

John: Who cried “Help” anyway? 
... I’m sorry for my long and boring 
story. 

Katherine [Flatly]: I'm sorry for 
mine. 

John: Now you can see why I 
haven’t told that story for two years 
. .. Merry Christmas. 

Katherine: Yes. Merry Christmas. 
[John moves toward his door. As he 
passes her, she turns and looks at 
him. He stops. They look at each 
other for a moment, and then she 
touches his cheek with her hand] 
John: Please .. . I’m sick of pity. 
Katherine: Why do you have to give 
it a name? i want to hold you. I want 
you to hold me. [They are suddenly 
in each other’s arms, kissing 
desperately, and holding each other 
with gratitude. He kisses her hair, 
her eyes, and suddenly she starts to 
cry, and she goes out of control. She 
turns from him to hide her tears, 
and she goes to her bed and sits, 
turned away from him. He looks 
down at her for a moment. He leans 
over and strokes her hair, comforting 


her. He holds her head against his 
thigh. The passion is suddenly gone. 
Through her subsiding tears] I'm 
sorry. I'll be all right in a minute. 
[He crouches beside her, and puts 
his arms around her, comforting her 
gently] It’s not easy ... I've never 
been with ... 
John [Very quietly]: I'll go now. 
Katherine [With a little move, she 
stops him from going]: I'll be all 
right. Just hold me a minute. I'll be 
all right. 
[John holds her quietly, wondering, 
waiting. A shudder as her crying 
finally stops, and she looks at him 
again] Thank you. 
[A look of infinite pity comes into 
her face, and she reaches toward his 
face with her hand, as though to 
bestow a mercy] 
John: I don’t want your pity. 
Katherine: I want yours. 
[Overwhelmed by the simple honesty 
of this, he takes her in his arms] 
Curtain 


scene two 


As the curtain rises, Mae is carrying 
in @ tray with breakfast. The curtains 
are drawn back. It is about half-past 
nine in the morning. 

Throughout, Mae is not surprised at 
anything. She takes everything in 
her stride, and is perhaps a little 
pleased at the turn in events. 

She puts the tray down, picks up the 
glasses from the night before, and 
puts them on the tray with the ice 
bucket. 

She folds up the extra blanket and 
puts it over the couch. 

Katherine’s suitcase is packed and 
open on the couch. 

In a moment, Katherine comes in 
from the bathroom. She is wearing 
a skirt, and is buttoning her blouse. 
Katherine: Good morning, Mae. 
Mae: Good morning. Merry Christ- 
mas. 

Katherine: Merry Christmas. You 
are working around the clock, aren’t 
you? 

Mae: I'll get my rest tomorrow when 
everyone else is working. I love it 
that way. 

Katherine: Makes you feel quite 
wicked, doesn’t it? 


Mae: Absolutely sinful. 

Katherine: It’s a lovely morning, 
isn’t it? 

Mae: Nippy. 

Katherine: A real old-fashioned 
Christmas. 

Mae [Poking around the tray]: 1 
spared you the morning papers. It’s 
filled with the usual, murders, rob- 
beries and disasters. 

Katherine: Thank you. 

Mae: They said downstairs you'd be 
leaving this morning. 

Katherine [Looks for a moment at 
John’s door, which is closed]: Yes. 
Mae: That’s too bad. [Sall busying 
herself around the room] Did you 
enjoy the movies? 

Katherine: Yes. Very much. 

Mae [Noticing the wrappings on the 
Christmas presents, as she empties 
an ash tray]: The stores do beautiful 
wrappings these days, don’t they? 
Katherine [Modestly proud]: I did 
those myself. 

Mae: Did you? Must have taken you 
hours. Mr. Sparrow’s having God’s 
own time in there trying to tie bows 
on his presents. Cutting the ribbons 
with old razor blades, too. 

[Mae shudders. Katherine looks in 
the direction of the door] 

I’m afraid his poor wife won't know 
the difference. It’s a shame, isn’t it? 
Katherine: Yes. 

Mae: Every time he comes here, I 
always wish there was something I 
could do. But .. . [She shrugs] 
Katherine: I’m sure he appreciates 
it. 

Mae [On her way out]: Well, if 
there’s anything you want... 
Katherine [Slips a bill into Mae’s 
apron pocket]: If I don’t see you 
again, thank you. You’ve made me 
feel very much at home. 

Mae: Thank you. It’s been nice 
talking with you. I hope you have a 
very happy New Year... and keep 
well. 

Katherine: Thank you. [Mae goes 
out, closing the door behind her. 
Katherine waits for a moment, takes 
a sip of coffee, then goes to John’s 
door and listens for @ moment. She 


tries to open the door, but it is bolted. 


She knocks, tentatively, but gets no 
answer. She moves away, puzzled. 


In a moment, the door is opened, 
John stands in the doorway, with 
Christmas paper in his hands. They 
look at each other for a moment, 
uncertain] Good morning. 

John: Good morning. 

Katherine: Mae said you were 
wrapping Christmas presents. 

John [Glad that intimate talk is 
avoided for the moment]: Yes. 'm 
terrible at it. 

Katherine: Maybe I could help you. 
John: Would you? [He brings in the 
paper, ribbons and a box with small 
presents in it and sets them on the 
stool. Katherine watches him care- 
fully during all this. Is it to be just 
casual talk this morning? I'm all 
thumbs when it comes to this kind of 
thing. I’ve already cut myself once. 
[He looks at his finger as he holds 
it out, then looks up at her. She has 
not looked at the finger, but has con- 
tinued to look at him. They look at 
each other a moment, and then gently 
hold each other. There is sadness in 
this holding, yet a desire to be close, 
to say the things that will be said] 
Katherine: When I went to sleep 
... you left. 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: When I woke up, I went 
to your door. You'd bolted it. [John 
shakes his head “Yes.” He would 
rather not have to delve into all this, 
but it is inevitable, and he is 
awkward, yet loving, and not wanting 
to hurt} I thought I would wake up 
so full of remorse and guilt. I woke 
up as easily as I went to sleep... 
And you'd gone. [She looks at him 
and sees his inability to say any- 
thing] I’m sorry. Should I not say— 
John [Holding her, sorry to have 
stopped her lyrical outburst]: Yes 
... Yes. Go on. 

Katherine: Do I look very much like 
your wife? 

John: [Knows what’s coming]: Not 
very much. No. A little. Yes. 
Katherine: You didn’t really want 
to be with me last night, did you? 
John: How can you say that? 
Katherine: You were being com- 
passionate, and then suddenly I was 
your wife. [He holds her, wishing to 
soften the pain that he may have 
given her] I suppose I should have 
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been hurt when you called me by her 
name... 

John: I don’t know why I did that. 
Katherine: I do. For the first time 
in two years you were sleeping with 
someone you could care for. You were 
sleeping with your wife. And I was 
honored . . . and suddenly it became 
quite simple and beautiful. 

John [He locks at her, moved by 
what she’s said): God, you're sweet. 
Katherine: I wish you’d stayed. Did 
you think that by getting up and 
going .. . did you think by doing that 
you could somehow turn me into a 
whore? 

John: Don't say that. 

Katherine: Such a terrible instinct 
to destroy it. 

John: Yes, I know. 

Katherine: How I envy your wife to 
have been loved so much... 

John (Moved by her sweetness]: 
There are so many things I'd like to 
say to you. 

Katherine: Say them. 

John {Looks at her, wanting to say 
them, but the words won’t come]: 
I can’t. 

Katherine: It’s all right. 

John: No, it isn’t. A woman likes to 
hear the words, and I like to say 
them. Not to say them somehow 
leaves everything incomplete .. . But 
I’ve spoiled them for myself. It’s the 
only honesty I have left. Not to call 
things by the wrong names... . I 
would like to say how wonderful it 
would be to be married to you. But 
then I know I don’t mean that. I 
have a wife I love as a wife. 
Katherine: But you must let some- 
one love you. And don’t be ashamed 
of letting her love you for the hurt 
you've suffered ... 

John: And the hurt I’ve given? 
Katherine: Yes. None of us goes far 
without hurting. Teach us to forgive 
ourselves . . . 

John: I’m not free to love that way. 
I don’t want to be free to love that 
way. It’s better to say “Never” than 
to play around the fringes of caring. 
{Katherine looks at him. It seems 
such a waste. He reaches out and 
touches her hand] It’s so hard for us 
to understand the terms on which 
other people settle their lives. [They 
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look at each other a moment, and 
then he breaks it by reaching into the 
box and pulling out a particularly 
ghastly attempt at a bow] I’ve been 
trying to follow instructions on how 
to make a fancy bow. The directions 
say a ten-year-old can do it. I can’t. 
Katherine [Kneels on the floor and 
starts to tie a bow on a small 
present]: When do you go to the 
hospital? 

John: In a little while, I guess. 
Katherine: There was no call, was 
there? 

John: No. 

Katherine: You were afraid, weren’t 
you, that— 

John: Yes. I’m always afraid she 
might kill herself. Now with the 
annulment, I’m more afraid than ever. 
[He goes to the window, and holds 
back the curtains for a mement]} I 
remember how many times she 
begged me to do something she really 
didn’t want—for my own good—But 
sometimes they call to say it’s a good 
day, and I should hurry over. 
Katherine: I can imagine those are 
wonderful days. 

John: Yes. We don’t realize how 
important it is to have someone to 
remember with. Without her I have 
nO past. 

Katherine [Holding up the present]: 
How does that look? 

John: Great... Very fancy. Maybe 
too fancy. 

Katherine [Not looking at him]: 
Yes, I see. I suppose it’s impossible 
te keep secrecy out of adultery. 
[Looks up at him] I'll never think of 
this as adultery. 

John [Touched by everything this 
woman says, he smiles at her]: 
Thank you. 

Katherine [Stops making the bow]: 
No, this is too good. You'd better do 
the ribbons. 

John: I'd better do it all. ’'m famous 
for my wrappings. My presents are 
always good for a laugh. [He takes 
a charm bracelet, and some paper 
and ribbons and sits with them in his 
hand for a moment] How easily we 
talk about death and suicide when 
we're young. My wife and I made a 
pact, “If ever I get an incurable dis- 
ease, kill me and make it look like 


You were being compassionate, 
and then suddenly I was your wife. 
(Henry Fonda, Barbara Bel Geddes) 


suicide.” . . . It’s a way of making 
love, isn’t it? In the health and vigor 
of youth, I put my life in your hands. 
That’s how much I love you. My wife 
always used to say, “I want to die 
first. I couldn’t live without you.” 
She said it a lot. We'd get into quite 
an argument as to who was going to 
die first. She was very sentimental. 
[Toward the end of this, he has put 
the charm bracelet in the middle of 
the paper, pulled up the sides of the 
paper, twisted a length of ribbon 
around it and knotted it) 
Katherine: She found the right man. 
John: I guess most people do... 
There. [He holds up his crude wrap- 
ping. Katherine is moved, but smiles] 
Is it really so ghastly? 

Katherine: No. It’s just that . . . No. 
It’s beautiful. [She has to turn away 
from him] 

John: After all, it’s the spirit of the 
thing, not the wrapping. 

Katherine: Yes. 

John: If you ever get a present without 
a card and wrapped like this, you'll 
know who sent it. 

Katherine [Looks at him seriously]: 
Yes. I'll know. 

John: Have you heard from your boy? 
Katherine: The Infirmary called to 
say they had released him, and he 
had gone to his room to pack. 

John: Did your husband try to call 
again? 

Katherine: Yes, this morning. But 
there was a mix-up. The call wasn’t 
completed. [As though in answer to 
his unasked question] I’m going to 
him. To London. 

John: That’s good. 

Katherine: Yes. 

John: The beautiful complexity. 
Katherine [Not looking at him]: Td 
always thought of adultery as shared 
ecstasy ... shared excitement... I'd 
never realized it could be shared 
sadness... 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: What will you do tonight? 
John: I don’t know. Probably go to 
the movies. [They look at each other 
as time runs out] 

Katherine: When my son comes... 
John: Yes, I know. I'd like to write. 
Katherine: No. 

John: I was going to send you a copy 
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of my book. 

Katherine: I wonder if I have to read 
it now. I'll find a copy. The Comfort 
of Your Company. 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: Maybe someday... 
maybe we could be friends. 

John: I’m no good as a friend. 
Kahterine: That’s sad. 

John: Yes. 

Katherine: What's going to happen 
to you? 

John: I’m fine. 

Katherine: Yes, of course. We're all 
fine .. . I don’t want to say “good- 
bye.” 

John: It’s impossible, isn’t it? 
Katherine: You knew it would be. 
John: Yes. 

Katherine: I'll know next time... 
Just let me say “I love you.” [Shakes 
his head] Don’t be angry. I do. This 
moment I do... I don’t care about 
what’s going to come . . . but I 
couldn’t leave with that all choked 
up in me... [The phone rings] This 
will be London. [She hesitates for a 
moment, then goes to the phone and 
picks it up. John makes a gesture— 
Does she want him to get out? She 
shakes her head “No.”) Hello . . . Oh, 
yes. Thank you. [She hangs up] My 
son is on his way up. [Smiles] I 
knew it would be like this. 

John [Approaching her]: I would 
like to give you something. . . 
something silly to. . . 

Katherine: I'll remember. 

John: I have nothing. [All he has 
in his pocket is a penny] A penny. 
[He holds it out to show her] 
Katherine [Reaching for it]: I'll 
take that. 

John: Give me something. 
Katherine: I have nothing either .. . 
[Reaches in her pocket] A handker- 
chief... [She holds it out. He takes it} 
Jerry [Offstage]: Hey, Mom. [The 
sound of running feet outside} 
Katherine: I'll send him on an 
errand or something for a moment 
... [John moving casually toward his 
door, shakes his head “No.” 
Katherine continues urgently] Yes. 
Jerry [ Outside. He knocks heavily 
on the door]: Mom ... it’s Jerry. 
Katherine [Whispers]: I'll knock. 
[John stops at his door a moment, 


KATHERINE: Just let me say “I love you.” 


Don't be angry. I do. 
(Henry Fonda, Barbara Bel Geddes) 


and looks at her, the exits, closing 
the door behind him] 

Jerry [Outside]: Mom. [He knocks 
again} 

Katherine [Opens the door]: Yes, 
Jervy, come in. 

Jerry [A nice, open-faced boy of 
thirteen comes in. He is carrying a 
couple of wrapped gifts): Merry 
Christmas, Mom. [He gives her a 
bear hug and a kiss on the cheek} 
Katherine: Merry Christmas, Jerry. 
How are you feeling? 

Jerry: Terrific. Here.[He holds out 
a flower box for her) 

Katherine [Taking it]: What's this? 
Jerry: I know you don’t like that kind 
very much, but it’s all I could get. 
Katherine {Opening the box]: What 
is it? 

Jerry: You'll see. 

Katherine [She takes out a single 
gardenia corsage}: Oh, it’s lovely, 
Jerry. Thank you. [She kisses him on 
the cheek} 

Jerry: Is it okay? 

Katherine: You know it is. 

Jerry: Here’s something else. [He 
shoves a small box at her) 
Katherine: Goodness. What is it? 
Jerry: Whatever it is, it’s mighty 
small. 

Katherine [Unwrapping present]: 
Good things come in small packages. 
[She has unwrapped a small bottle 
of perfume] Oh, how nice. 

Jerry: That’s your kind of perfume, 
isn’t it? 

Katherine: It sure is. You're very 
observant. How did you get it in the 
Infirmary? 

Jerry: A fellow got it for me. I got 
something for Dad too. It’s in my suit- 
case downstairs. Hey, we gotta go. 
Katherine: This is wonderful, Jerry. 
Thank you. 

Jerry: I’m sorry it’s so small, but 
holy cat, that stuff’s expensive. 
Katherine: A little goes a long way. 
I won't open it now. I'll keep it for 
London. 

Jerry: Okay. 

Katherine: I'd better finish dressing. 
I’m all packed except a few things. 
Jerry [Noticing John's things on the 
dresser]: What's this stuff? 
Katherine: Oh . . . don’t go peeking. 
I mean... 


Jerry [Teasing|: What is it? 
Katherine [Herding him away]: 
Now come on, play fair .. . Over 
there’s a present for you. Open that, 
[Jerry makes a beeline for the 
presents, The phone rings. Katherine 
picks it up] Hello. Yes, this is Mrs. 
Johnson. I'll hold on. [To Jerry] 

It’s London. [ Then, into the phone] 
Yes, Dick .. . Hello ... Yes, I know 
you have. [A long pause, after which 
she interrupts him to let him know 
she can’t talk. He has obviously said 
that he has been trying to reach her] 
Yes, but ... Jerry’s here. Yes... 
He looks fine. 

Jerry [He has opened his present, 
and loves it. It is a camera]: Hey, 
Mom [He rushes over and throws his 
arms around his mother and kisses 
her] Thanks, Mom. Gee, that’s great. 
Katherine [Into the phone]: That’s 
Jerry being grateful. 

Jerry [Into the phone Katherine is 
still holding]: Hi, Dad .. . Be right 
there. Hey, Merry Christmas. [Takes 
the phone} I got a crazy present for 
you... What? ... Oh, I’m fine. [He 
hands the phone back to his mother, 
and studies his camera] 

Katherine [At the phone]: He looks 
a little pale, but they say it’s all right 
for him to come ... We're both com- 
ing. [She listens a moment to his 
reaction of pleasure, and smiles} 
We're practically out the door... 
Yes, it will be good to see you too. 
Jerry [/mpulsively taking the phone 
from Katherine]: Hey, Dad, I've 
grown a whole inch. And I've put a 
half-inch on my muscle . . . the right 
arm ... Okay. [He hands the phone 
back] 

Katherine [/nto the phone]: What 
are those beeps? .. .Oh, well we'd 
better save the money. The plumber 
finally came . . . No, I won’t tell you 
how much it cost. I don’t want to spoil 
your Christmas . . . Yes, I forgot too, 
Merry Christmas . . . It’s a nice day 
here too, so everything should be all 
right . . . Here he is. [To Jerry] He 
wants to say something to you. [/nto 
the phone} Tomorrow then. [She 
gives the phone to Jerry and goes on 
packing | 

Jerry [Into the phone]: Yes, Dad 
... Yeah, I'll take care of her... 
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Right .. . Right . . . She looks fine 
... Right. Okay, Dad . . . See you 
tomorrow .. . Oh, Dad, I got a new 
gitl , . . Pll tell you about her. I got 
her picture. Give you something to 
live for. . . "Bye. [He hangs up] 
Gosh, you can hear just as clear... 
Eatherine: Darling, tuck this robe in 
the top and close it up while I finish. 
[She goes into the bathroom to get 
her compact] 

Jerry [Packing]: You got more tissue 
paper than clothes in here .. . 
Where’s the rest of your stuff? 
Katherine: At the station in Boston. 
Jerry: Did you say close it up? 
Katherine: Yes, and you can take it 
downstairs. I'll meet you. Get a cab. 
Jerry: I told them to have one wait- 
ing. [Looks out the window] It’s 
there. 

Katherine: I'll just be another minute 
... 80 you go ahead. 

Jerry: Dad told me not to let you 
out of my sight. I’m responsible, he 
says. 

Katherine: Well, you be responsible 


downstairs. 

Jerry: That's your old trick .. . “I'm 
ready,” you say, and a half-hour later 
you appear. (He gets her coats] How 
many eoats you got? 

Katherine: You never know what 
kind of weather we're going to run 
into. Daddy says it’s spring in London. 
Jerry: I got one coat, period. 
Katherine [Coming back in]: With a 
woman it’s different. You take two 
coats and I'll take two .. . and run 
along. 

Jerry: We got about three minutes, 
Mom. 

Katherine: Jerry, come on. Do what 
I tell you to do. Run along with the 
bag. I'll be right there. See, I’m all 
ready. 

Jerry: Then why don’t you come 
along now? 

Katherine [Not too sternly. A little 
smile]: Jerry, vamoose. 

Jerry: Dad said... 

Katherine: Mother says. 

Jerry [Takes the suitcase and starts 
to go]: Okay, but if you’re not down 


in thirty seconds, there’s going to be 
hell to pay, mother or no mother. 
[As he goes, he starts counting] One 
and two and three and... 
{Katherine is alone for a moment. 
She picks up pocketbook, and moves 
toward John's room. She opens the 
door to go in when the phone in his 
room rings. She turns back into her 
room, afraid, wondering, listening] 
John [In his room]: Yes? . . . Hello, 
Doctor .. . Oh, that’s great. I'll be 
right over ... I understand, but a 
day’s a day, isn’t it? . . . Tell her, 
Tll— What? . . . Hello, Jennifer 
. . « How are you? ... Yes, it’s 
Christmas. Merry Christmas to you 
... [Katherine turns toward the door 
to the hall, and waits there a moment. 
She is smiling and she is crying] I 
got a whole raft of presents for you 
... Yes, my crazy wrapping. Wait 
till you see . . . Ghastly . . . This is 
wonderful, Jennifer .. . My God, it’s 
so wonderful. 
[Katherine goes into the hall, and 
The Curtain Is Down) 








Satire’s Last Stand 


Is it true that satirical theatre in our 
country died an ignominious and unher- 
alded death some time during the 1950s? 
The question punctuated our thoughts 
after seeing Das Kom(m)dédchen, a caba- 
ret troupe from Diisseldorf, Germany, 
which gave eight performances at New 
York’s Barbizon Plaza Theatre in Octo- 
ber. This was the month when a lady of 
liberalism was heard to say, in great dis- 
tress, of Purlie Victorious, a satirical 
farce on Southern segregation, “Why is 
everybody laighing? This is a serious 
situation!” We can be forgiven, then, 
for the few moments of humble wonder 
we felt upom seeing a tiny company of 
Germans carrying on a tradition begun 
by Arist »phanes, developed by Moliére, 
ind reinvented by Americans in the days 
when we knew how to laugh at ourselves 
Years of “situation comedy” on radio and 
television, of pretentious and opulent seri 
ous musicals on Broadway, have dulled 
uur sharper senses 

It is no accident that a man says, “I 
laughed till I cried,” or “I laughed so 
hard it hurt.” That is a natural visceral 


reaction that falls in line with the most 


basic precepts of comedy. It is meant to 
hurt, and it is meant to hurt in more than 


i physical sense The mind should be 
awakened from its natural slumbers, the 
heart should be pierced into clear re- 
sponses of love and hate, and the soul 
should be aroused to action. Tragedy 
turns a man within himself. Great come- 
dy—and satire belongs with the highest 

turns him to the world outside. If it is 
genuine, funny, direct, and merciless, it 
will be dangerous. It is not really the 
kind of danger that makes revolutions. 
Mozart kicked a prince in the pants, and 
Figaro made an ass of Count Almaviva, 
hut the state didn’t totter—at least not 
from Mozart’s and Beaumarchais’ efforts 
alone. 

Still, few states or groups can long 
tolerate the assault of satire. Wise come- 
dians and would-be satirical writers turn 
on simple targets, beyond the scope of 
wide controversy. Sid Caesar made fun 
of husbands and movies. Mort Sahl (due 
on Broadway this month) attacks the 
party in office. This is meant well, but it 


is not as unique or daring as it pretends 
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to be—not, at least, when many of our 
newspapers are doing the same. Mike 
Nichols and Elaine May do a thorough 
job on our sickest minds. Early this sea- 
son, their descendants from Chicago’s 
Compass Theatre came to Broadway in a 
show called From the Second City. Per- 
haps it is the price of such improvised 
satire that the good intentions are dissi- 
pated by a lack of order and discipline; 
the consequence is that the targets seem 
direct at first, but soon dwindle into in- 
significance. More alert and spare, and 
therefore funnier and direct, is still an- 
other Compass descendant, The Premise 
in Greenwich Village. Their willingness 
to spread joy through politics is almost 
the exception that proves the rule. But 
they are, perhaps, too good-natured to 
make fun of anything but daily events. 
They shy away from systems. One can’t 
help concluding that our tendency is to 
liave topicality that is only topography; 
we rarely probe below the surface of an 
issue; we never hurt 

Our visitors from West Germany make 
thrusts at their state, choosing clear and 
present targets. One sketch is drawn from 
what they call “democratic bodybuild- 
ing,” the cynical way in which many an 
“innocent” man was denazified to the 
satisfaction of French, British, Russian 
and American forces of occupation. An- 
other casts a sly glance on some bucolic 
beer drinkers playing a nostalgic game 


of war with toy soldiers. Still another 





Das Kom(m )édchen 
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laughs at the way in which many Ger- 
mans are separated from others by the 
less subtle postwar changes in their lan- 
guage: English words like “party” and 
“freezer” stud every sentence. Perhaps 
the most profound and chilling moments 
come in a monologue whose title can be 
translated as “The German As an Adapt- 
able Man.” Here we see a teacher who 
changes before our eyes from a lover of 
Germany’s illustrious Jewish sons, such 
as Heine, Einstein, Werfel, Kafka and 
Mendelssohn, into a purveyor of the offi- 
cial hate. A student in the beginning 
tells him that she thinks Heine is the 
greatest of German poets. “Who told you 
that, Hilda?” asks the teacher. “My 
father,” she says. Time works its ways: 
much later, Hilda says that she thinks 
Heine was a decadent Jew. “Who told 
you that?” ass the teacher. “My father,” 
says she. 

No doubt the Germans can be accused 
of protesting too much. Germans who 
can use a scalpel on the body of their 
national guilt tend to absolve themselves 
of personal responsibility. Yet it is an 
evasion for us to be smug about their 
achievement. We have our own national 
sins, and comic surgery is a weapon bad- 
ly needed. At this writing, hope is 
aroused by news of a new off-Broadway 
revue called Signs Along the Cynic Route, 
described as “a big circus in a small fall- 
out shelter.” Some of the material, we 
have been told, has been tried out in 
Chicago’s The Gate of Horn, in San Fran- 
cisco’s hungry i, and in St. Louis’ Crystal 
Palace. Let us hope it is not too late 
for our detached, sophisticated and seri- 
ous New York to learn from its far-flung 
cousins in San Francisco, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Diisseldorf. Congressmen and 
the sons and daughters of ancient revolu- 
tions needn’t fear new revolutions from 
minority comedy. While they are build- 
ing their shelters, some of us might be 
laughing in our theatres. Surely the state 
can survive laughter more easily than we 
can survive fall-out. 


Answer, Man 


With good humor at a premium these 
days, it is always heartening to hear tales 
of stalwart chins that fly in the face of 
adversity. One such chin belongs to a tall 
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young man who makes his living by 
romping from one dancing chorus to an- 
other in various Broadway musicals. His 
work is known to choreographers, but the 
theatre remains a palace of democracy, 
and this particular dancer must always 
join the parade that flocks to new audi- 
tions. 

When he went with sixty other dancers 
to the trials for Subways Are for Sleep- 
ing, he knew that his chances were rea- 
sonably good; director Michael Kidd had 
always found him a useful and reliable 
dancer. He knew, too, that Kidd likes to 
find out something about dancers by ask- 
ing them to give their names. It is, in 
fact, an important part of the audition. 
The way a dancer replies gives the direc- 
tor a clue to his confidence, his theatrical 
instincts and his voice (necessary in danc- 
ers these days). No doubt Kidd already 
knew what he thought of our hero, but he 
had to be fair; all the dancers had to be 
asked some kind of simple question in 
order to elicit a revealing reply. Know- 
ing this particular dancer’s name, Mr. 
Kidd had to try another tactic. “How do 
you spell your name?” he asked. Bored, 
but resolutely co-operative, the fellow 
answered in slow, clear, ringing tones, 


“G-O-D.” 





Our Man in Italy 


Our friend Bertram has been travel- 
ing. We haven’t mentioned him before, 
since he circles the globe so quickly, 
always putting high priority on his pri- 
vacy and anonymity. It wasn’t easy to 
persuade him to share his views and 
adventures with a public—any kind of 
public—but finally we prevailed upon 
him by offering him a choice of pseudo- 
nym. Although some of the best plays 
and were written by “Anon.”, 
both of us agreed that such an inter- 
national figure as our friend required 


more character from his nom de plume. 


poems 
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“Bertram” was his choice, not because 
of any particular admiration for the 
shady hero of All’s Well That Ends 
Well, but because the obscure associa- 
tion with Shakespeare and .things that 
end well tickled his fancy. We sug- 
gested Parolles from the same play, a 
character of many words, grandiose ego, 
and cunning witlessness, but our friend 
understandably rejected the idea. So 
Bertram it will be. 

As we said, Bertram has been in con- 
stant locomotion. He made an attempt 
to escape New York’s seasonal fever by 
spending late summer and early autumn 
dodging gondolas in Venice. Naturally 
from theatres. 
First there was the Venice Film Festival 


he couldn’t stay away 
where he couldn’t resist the opportunity 
of seeing the new movies before the rest 
of us. Then he just had to see the Old 
Vic’s touring production of Romeo and 
Juliet, which arrived in the United States 
in January, 
other 


in a repertory with two 
Bertram called it 
adaptation by director Franco Zeffirelli 
of West Side Story.” Still not far from 
the New York he tried to leave, he 


glanced toward the box seats, only to 


works. “an 


see the Strasberg family—Lee, Paula, 
Susan and John—viewing the perform- 
ance. Venice as a suburb of Broadway 
was too much for him, and so he hied 
himself hence to Asolo, where the Vene- 
tians spend their holidays. There he 
found something theatrical, but at least 
something not to be found in New York: 
an Eleanora Duse}museum. 

He that 


showed him this living memorial to 


wrote us the woman who 
Italy’s greatest actress was so amused at 
his inordinate interest in every Duse but- 
ton or broken qitill pen that she was 
quite unable to continue her little lec- 
ture until she had arranged herself be- 
hind a door where she couldn’t see him. 
“I’m sure,” said: Bertram, “that Duse 
would have approved the spectacle of 
from nowhere 


describing her fans and her robes while 


this disembodied voice 
catching a giggle every now and then.” 

Bertram finished his letter by admit- 
ting wearily that ‘he just had to return 
to Venice. This time the attraction was 
the of the late Bertolt 
Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble. Would he 
bump into the Strasbergs and other New 
York fugitive kinds again? “It doesn’t 
matter,” Bertram almost aud- 
ibly through his pen. “I know that I'm 
not likely to bump into Brecht’s plays 
or productions in New York.” As usual, 


appearance 


sighed 


we envy Bertram. 





Eleanora Duse 


Anastasia’s Night Out 


A Red Russian story is told by Frances 
Cuka, 


now on tour with A Taste of 


Honey in the role she created originally 
if Joan Littlewood’s Theatre Workshop, 
When 


Moscow a 


London. the Littlewood troupe 


visited few seasons past, it 
was a rare night when the actors could 
catch the theatrical sights offered by the 
Russians. Miss Cuka, for one, was de- 
termined on her night off to see Ulanova 
in Giselle. Tickets were no easier to un- 
earth in Moscow than were when 
the Bolshoi Ballet Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York. Good, 


old-fashioned theatrical 


they 
played the 
hysteria doesn’t 
usually distinguish red from white 
Neither did Miss Cuka. Carrying her 
bouncing satirical spirits a trifle far, she 
boldly courted international disaster by 
appearing at the Bolshoi box office with 
the 


Fortunately, 


the announcement that she was 


Anastasia 
of the 


Grand Duchess 


her manipulation Russian lan- 





Frances Cuka 
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guage left something to be desired. No- 
body believed this claimant to the throne 
any more than the other Anastasias. Yet 
no self-respecting Bolshoi usher of the 


old school could 


tive and daring pretender. 


resist such an attrac- 
In spite of 
the usual sellout, “Anastasia” was shown 
to a specially reserved box seat, very 
choice and very royal. To this day Miss 


Cuka 


place a local commissar ? 


wonders: did she replace or dis- 


Unseen, But Not Unheard 


In our travels through the curving 


streets of entertainment, we seem to meet 
provocative people who are far more im- 
their relative 


portant than 


anonymity 
would imply. One of them is a gentle- 
man who has not been seen by you, but 
has been heard more times than you 
know. He is Jacques Belasco, brother of 
the actor Leon Belasco, and a prolific 


composer-conductor for movies, television 


Jacques Belasco 


and radio. You have heard his music on 
the old March of Time, and the Hearst, 
He has 
done scores for French films directed by 
Julien Robert Siodmak 


His music serves as 


Pathé and Movietone newsreels. 


Duvivier, and 


Maurice Tourneur 
background for NBC’s annual Easter pro- 
gram “Way of the Cross”; he arranged 
and composed for the late Tommy Dor- 
sey; he wrote the music for radio’s 
“Greatest Story Ever Told” for ten years; 
Award in 1953 
for a 20th Century-Fox film based on the 


life of Vermeer. 


and he won an Academy 


Mr. Belasco’s latest adventure in match- 
ing music and pictures was an NBC spe- 
cial film on the life of van Gogh, shown 


on November 17. The technique for writ- 


Bruno ot Hollywood 





ing music for a documentary film is quite 
unique, Mr. Belasco told us. “With one 
chord, for example, I might have to move 
you from the markets of Bombay to the 
quiet study of John F. Kennedy. The 
music must convey the feeling when the 
narration stops. This is based more on 
principles of leitmotiv than on the cus- 
tomary sense of continuity. It is a kalei- 
doscopic technique,” he said. 

If Mr. Belasco could hear his symphon- 
ic poem played by a major orchestra, or 
if he could find time to write the opera 
in his mind, he would be that unusual 
person, a satisfied man. As it is, he can 
be content with the knowledge that he is 
indispensable to a great measure of our 
filmed entertainment. 


Matter of Life and Death 


When a play succeeds at the box of- 
fice, few people can be found who would 
swear on their shaky reputations that 
When 
a play fails, that is another kettle of fish 
stories unpalatably with sour 
All kinds of goats, scape and 
human, are sought and usually found. 
Titles are always good for the role of 
fall guy. 


the title accounts for the success. 


mixed 
grapes. 


In the early stages of production, most 
titles come under various forms of attack. 
The producer may find that his backers 
balk at the author’s carefully considered 
title, or the ladies who arrange theatre 
parties for charitable organizations may 
insist that a particular title sounds un- 
marketable. This season there was talk 
of a resistance to such titles as How to 
Succeed in Business Without Really Try- 
ing and A Funny Thing Happened on the 
Way to the Forum. One would think that 
the novelty of such zany length would 
prove an attraction, but some of the blue- 
haired ladies think “ *Busi- 


complain, 


otherwise. 
was heard to 


“doesn’t sell.” 


ness,” one 
would have 
loved to see that lady’s face the morning 
after Business opened on Broadway! ) 

A story from the past throws the ab- 
surdity of such speculation into bold re- 
lief. A friend of ours tells of the dis- 
tant days in Kermit Bloomgarden’s office 
when the next production on the schedule 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman. A 
cautious and critical lady whose business 
was organizing theatre parties, a certain 


(How we 


was 


Mrs. B., approached the person in the 
Bloomgarden office who was responsible 
for that department. She wanted to know 
one thing: “Is Death of a Salesman as 


good a play as they say it is?” In spite 
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of assurances, she still wasn’t ready to 
book more than one or two performances. 
The title was the rub. “My girls won’t 
buy death,” she said. 

Weeks later, when the play had its 
extraordinary first performance in Phila- 
delphia, a performance that left its audi- 


ence silent or sobbing unashamedly, our 
friend noticed that the curious Mrs. B. 
was standing in the lobby. She had come 
to see for herself. 

“Well, Mrs. B.,” said our friend, “Is 
it really a good play?” 

Mascara was rolling down Mrs. B’s 
cheeks. “Is it a good play?” she man- 
aged to say through her tears. “Is it a 
good play? Why, it’s the best play I 
ever remember.” 


Arthur Miller’s triumph seemed com- 
plete. Yet Mrs. B. hadn’t finished. 


“Maybe you could call it Life of a 
Salesman?” 





Famous Quotes 


“The theatre, more than any other form 
of art, belongs to the majority of the peo- 
ple. A painter, sculptor, or poet can pro- 
duce his gem isolated from humanity. The 
architect and the dramatic director re- 
quire company.”—Norman Bel Geddes 


“If there were no other good consequence 
in a play-house, than that so many per- 
sons of different ranks and cenditions 
are placed there in their most pleasing 
aspects, that prospect only would be very 
far from being below the pleasure of a 
wise man.”—Sir Richard Steele 


“I am impressed with the conviction that 
the majority mistakes Art for an imitation 
of Nature. It is no such thing. Art is 
representation. This is why too close an 
approach to Reality in Art is shocking; 
why coloured statues are less agreeable 
— except to the vulgarest minds — than 
the colourless marble.” — George Henry 
Lewes 


Max Beerbohm on Henry Irving: “Irving 
was so romantically remarkable a figure 
in modern life, having such a hold on 
one’s imagination (partly because he left 
so much to it), that his death is like the 
loss of a legend.” 


—Groundling 


Vb 








Bring Back the Living Audience: the body of people out front—what Oscar Hammerstein 


termed “the big, black giant"—is annually becoming less big and more reluctant: now one of the 


theatre's own family candidly separates fact from myth, and suggests some cures—by Arthur Cantor 


For me, as a hopelessly stage-struck veteran of fifteen years 
of tumult along Broadway, the best time of year is late fall 
and Saturday night about eight o'clock; and the best place 
is Shubert Alley, the tiny strip of pavement that bridges 
West 44th and West 45th Streets in Manhattan. 

At that time, in that place, along that flamboyant walk, 
the audience pours in milling thousands in search of the 
living theatre. The heat of summer (and Indian summer) 
is only a humid memory; at least a few of the new hits are 
in. Breezes and salt air blow gently from the Hudson River. 
It is what the trade calls “treasurer’s weather”; for brief 
minutes, all seems well in the theatre, an absurd and gaudy 
jungle of dreams where avarice and art constantly battle 
and avarice almost always wins. 

It is perpetually a source of wonder to me—and, I’m sure. 
to others who work in the theatre—where this audience 
comes from, fighting immense odds, not just on Saturday 
nights in October, but on matinées and evenings throughout 
the year. What drives these crowds west and east of Broad- 
way to the auditoriums of elderly playhouses at great ex- 
pense and with inconstant fulfillment? This audience: what 
is it? Who is it? Where is it? Why is it? 

Nobody really knows, and not many people have tried to 
find out definitively. Broadway lives off a set of clichés about 
audiences that are almost as true as they are tired. 

(But for how 
long?) Or. “A show does better business on a holidav eve 
than on a holiday night.” (True.) Or, “For the first three 
months of a run, the 2udience is composed of New Yorkers: 


“If you have a hit, people will come.” 


then the out-of-towners come in. After the first year’s run. 
it’s almost all out-of-towners.” (Nobody really knows.) 

A social scientist in search of accurate statistics on the 
Broadway audience would be much better off if he stood 
in bed, or changed his field to the genetics of fruit flies, 
where at least some reliable findings are available. In a 
business that grosses more than $50.000.000 a year, there 
is no central bureau of audience statistics; the weekly 
Variety tries manfully to assess trends. but is woefully 


' 


After becoming one of Broadway's most successful press agents, 
Mr. Cantor entered the managerial ranks in 1959 as co-producer 
of “The Tenth Man.” He also was one of the sponsors of last 
season’s “All the Way Home” and of this season’s “Gideon.” 


underequipped for the job. 

From time to time, a few researchers—usually operating 
on an amateur basis—conduct surveys of audiences at vari- 
ous shows. Playbill, official program of the theatre, can cite 
you statistics (not guaranteed against instant change, how- 
ever) indicating that Broadway legitimate-theatre audiences 
are an upper-class group, in general. And they can also tell 
you that the number of programs distributed in Broadway 
theatres last year was less than the number of programs 
distributed the year before. But about the audience—how 
it grows or shrinks, what it thinks and on what meat it 
feeds, and what it reads, and the precisely crucial point with 


After all, 


show business is no business. And “if you have a hit, they'll 


respect to ticket prices—nobody really knows. 


come.” 

There are a few things your social scientist, with an assist 
from a canny company treasurer or company manager, can 
call absolute on Broadway, 1961. Absolute for the next 
week or two, anyway. There is no doubt that the total 
number of paid admissions to Broadway theatres is shrink- 
ing; ergo, the total audience is lessening. There is no easy 
answer to why it is shrinking, but here are some of the 
contributing factors: 

1. Suburban drift. The metropolitan middle-class New 
York audience, apparently once the mainstay of Broadway 
during the early run of a play, is largely exurbanite. It 
comes into town only on special occasions and under manic 
duress. The racial minorities—Negro and Puerto Rican 
that yearly form a larger percentage of New York’s five- 
borough population do not support the theatre at this time. 

2. High ticket prices. Tickets cost more money than most 
people can afford, or care, to pay. You can argue from now 
until Armageddon that prices should be lower (how can 
they be lower when shows cost more to produce each 
year?), but only a top-bracket earner or expense-account 
beneficiary can attend regularly when dramas cost $7.50 a 
throw, and musicals even more. 

3. The dying balcony. Theatregoers, whoever they are. 
don’t want to sit in balcony seats, if they can help it. even 
if those seats are cheaper. The big screens of motion pic- 
tures and television, the popularity of other forms of recrea- 
tion for the young (bowling, for example) have weaned 


away the upstairs crowd. That is why theatres with second 


balconies are considered fiscal liabilities on Broadway in 
1961. And it is why, even with established hits, balcony 
seats are the last and hardest to sell. 

4. Physical and personal attributes of Broadway play- 
houses and their staffs. These have worsened rather than 
improved. Personnel, when not rude, are self-consciously 
insensitive. Seating and other comfort facilities are inade- 
quate. Customers are generally tolerated rather than catered 
to. It is safe to say that most Broadway showmen consider 
the audience a collection of moneyed masochists who will 
endure perpetual flagellation for the sake of a hit. (In many 
cases, the assumption is entirely sensible.) 

5. The rise of theatre parties. Benefit performances now 
account for between 15 and 20 per cent of Broadway’s 
annual gross. Their sponsors charge from $2 to $50 more 
than the box-office price, with the sanction of the Internal 
Revenue Service. because these prices are barely tolerable ex- 
cept for attractions with the “smell of smash hits”—big name 
productions, usually musical—theatre parties are more and 
more directly affecting the type of play that is produced in 
New York and the kind of person who attends on a con- 
sistent basis. 

After all, how many, and what sort of, people can afford 
theatre-party prices? On the whole, a severely upper-class 
group, delimited by background to materialistic rather than 
intellectual tastes, and above all reluctant playgoers. Theatre- 
party audiences are reluctant because they are usually at- 
tending a show they do not strongly wish to see on an 
evening they have not selected of their own free will at a 
price they really do not wish to pay but can deduct from 
their tax returns, on behalf of a charity into whose support 
they have been dragooned as not-quite-eager patrons. 

As a consequence, and because members of such audi- 
ences are usually homogeneous in background—coming 
from similar economic and cultural areas—a huge propor- 
tion of your Broadway audience is numb to the core. And 
this numbne:s—compounding itself year after year into one 
gigantic blub after another—offends the actors and authors, 
downgrades the performances, narrows the field of produc- 
tion, moves the theatre inexorably away from a theatre of 
variety, experiment and novelty to one of doggedly routine 
and expensive musicals. 

It is all too easy to label the theatre party a major villain 
in the erosion of the Broadway audience. Because it is a 
major villain. And yet Broadway cannot function without it: 
no manager with any feeling for the balance sheet would 
dare reject the party audience. 

The basic emotional truths of theatregoing are these—to 
enjoy the theatre, one must have the habit of attending 
regularly, under conditions that do not unduly strain one’s 
sanity, pocketbook and sense of pride; in addition, the 
element of free will must be present. For an audience to 
appreciate theatre properly, it must be allowed to attend a 
play it wishes to see at approximately the time it wishes to 
see it. I feel (and this may be treason) that there is nothing 
emotionally wrong with paying scalper’s prices for a ticket 
to a play you want very badly to see on a particular night; 


at least. the motivation is there. and if you do not care to 
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pay the piper, you need not dance. But when you are forced, 
via the theatre-party route, to attend at exorbitant prices to 
suit the sponsoring organization’s convenience rather than 
your own, this factor that is vital to the whole fabric of 
attendance—the will to go—is gone. 

What can be made of all this? Gresham’s law operates 
in show business as it does in national currencies. If it is 


~trué that good plays breed good audiences (or, if you will, 


“everybody loves a hit”), then it is equally true that good 
audiences breed good plays; and that bad audiences breed 
bad plays, which in turn breed bad (or shrinking) audiences. 

These negative conditions are precisely the ones at work 
in the New York theatre, due to a lunatic conglomeration 
of various economic and artistic crises, all too familiar by 
now. And they comprise the reason for the annual decline 
in the audience, whose members sidle off to the twenty-inch 
television screens or other cultural pizza parlors. 

If the past teaches us anything, then Broadway will con- 
tinue to play to declining audiences at higher prices until 
only two or three rumbustious musicals are left to compete 
with off-Broadway and the community theatre. 

The outlook is not all hopeless—somehow, it never is. 
Some effort is being made to dehomogenize the audience. 
The recent announcements by the producers of The Care- 
taker and Kean, that second-balcony seats would be sold 
for $1, have brought gratifying response from younger 
people. The League of New York Theatres has expanded a 
program to supply cut-rate tickets to theatregoers of school 
age. The “twofer,” standard discount-ticket palliative for 
the ailing and aging show, brings in many thousands of 
patrons a season. Subscription theatre clubs, such as the 
Show-of-the-Month Club or the Play-of-the-Month , Guild, 
manage to provide shows at box-office prices, or not much 
more, to loyal memberships. 

The one step that I feel is vital has not yet been taken, 
however, and that is the outlawing of the full-house theatre 
party. Obviously, you cannot expect a producer to reject 
cash in advance from the benefit groups even if it fills his 
theatre with limp and flaccid zombies. But why cannot a 
theatre party be restricted to a specified percentage of the 
house (say 75 per cent) ? 

And if the state insists on placing a legal ceiling on 
charges made by ticket brokers, then why should theatre- 
party groups be immune? Less money might be raised 
for charity, but less surly audiences might be bred. 

If we cannot insist that people see a play because they 
want to see a play (rather than raise money for a given 
cause or sodality), then we can at least attempt to put aside 
a certain percentage of tickets for the “spontaneous audi- 
ence”—those who can contribute expectancy and excitement 
along with cash. 

I have no fear that good plays will not continue to be 
written for Broadway. I fear only that they will not be pro- 
duced because there is no audience, or not enough of an 
audience, to support them. And I fear that those that are 
produced will be adapted in advance, beyond an acceptable 


level of compromise, to suit the homogenized audiences. 
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Julian Beck and Judith Malina 


THE LIVING THEATRE:. Success, in the form of 


recognition at home and abroad, isn’t likely to 


spoil the proprietors of off-Broadway’s most insist- 


ently avant-garde playhouse; it makes them wonder if 


they're fulfilling their mission—BY WILLIAM GLOVER 


Mr. Glover is drama critic of the Associated Press. 





When the Living Theatre, which has turned out to be one 
of the hardiest and most insistently experimental outfits in 
the dramatic avant-garde, first anxiously edged into off- 
Broadway being, it issued a proclamation of policy. “There 
is no final way of staging any play,” the manifesto declared. 
“That is one of the virtues of the theatre; its plasticity. 
And no play will be liked by all. We can only expect that 
our audience understand and enjoy our purpose, which is 
that of encouraging the modern poet to write for the 
theatre, and of bringing interest and stimulation to an art 
medium which tends to become repetitive in its form rather 
than creative.” 


The proclamation is important because it still holds true; 
in the word of Julian Beck, it “definitely” continues as the 
abiding house slogan-—an affirmation emphatically sec- 
onded by Judith Malina, his wife and partner in this ven- 
ture, which celebrates its tenth anniversary on December 2. 

The spotlight of popular attention has actually been on 
the Living Theatre only since 1959, when New York drama 
critics began to report its deeds regularly. Two vital fac- 
tors in creating sustained interest have been a play, The 
Connection, and the group’s triumphant European tour of 
last summer. 

The taste of success—artistic rather than financial—after 
a long and lean period of incubation, is not exciting un- 
qualified rapture. It is regarded, in fact, with cautious 
skepticism. “I wonder,” said Miss Malina, who has directed 
fourteen and acted in thirteen of the twenty-two plays the 
company has produced, “whether all this current popularity 
is because of what we really are, or because suddenly we're 
‘in’ and fashionable.” Beck, who has directed seven of the 
productions, acted in nine, and designed all, elaborated on 
her words with some of his own. “We don’t reject success, 
because that means we are communicating—which is im- 
portant—but simultaneously it makes us keep taking stock 
and wondering if we aren’t doing something wrong,” he 
said, 

The current array of wares being displayed in the LT’s 
162-seat showcase—up a long, steep, narrow stairway in a 
former department-store annex at 14th Street and Avenue 
of the Americas—includes three hits of past seasons and 
one new foray into the realm of unconventional dramaturgy. 
In recent weeks the visitor has been able to choose from 
among three works in the repertory: Jack Gelber’s afore- 
mentioned The Connection, Bertolt Brecht’s In the Jungle 
of Cities, and William Carlos Williams’ Many Loves. Gelber 
is the author also of the new entry The Apple, an excursion 
into death, insanity and politics, which was scheduled to 
enter the repertory in late November. 

The surface shock. suffered by some spectators upon 
initial exposure to a number of the Living Theatre exhibits 
is not the sponsors’ purpose. “You would be surprised,” 
Miss Malina said, “how many people think The Connection 
is just a play about drug addiction. It astonishes me.” The 
objective was summed up by Beck in these words: “We be- 
lieve in the theatre as a place of intense experience, half 
dream, half ritual, in which the spectator approaches some- 


thing of a vision of self-understanding, going past the con- 
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scious to the unconscious, to an understanding of the nature 
of all things. And it seems to us that only the language of 
poetry can accomplish this; only poetry or a language 
laden with symbols and far removed from our daily speech 


can take us beyond the ignorant present toward those 
realms.” 


his entails a degree of audience participation that sepa- 
rates the Living Theatre, in spirit, by many light-years 
from the commercial playhouses of Broadway, even though 
the latter are only a mile and a half away, in a purely 
spatial sense. It also necessitates suspension of ordinary 
cerebral processes, Beck observed. 

“Judith and I very much believe that a large part of 
existence is that we don’t know: that an unconscious—a 
subconscious—exists, which is vast and very fertile; and to 
try to surface this a little—which we try to do in our thea- 
tre—-requires a degree of freedom from conscious defini- 
tion; so that things do have to happen ‘in the theatre which 
vou do not altogether comprehend. I think sometimes the 
theatre experience is most moving and meaningful when 
like a dream—something you cannot really fathom, but 
which you go through and from which you emerge very 
differently.” 

The display over the decade has included an eclectic 
assortment, ranging from Racine’s Phédre through Strind- 
berg, Pirandello and T. S. Eliot, to Pablo Picasso, Gertrude 
Stein and Ezra Pound, and not overlooking Kenneth Rex- 
roth, Paul Goodman, Alfred Jarry and John Ashbery. 

Having voluntarily entered a zone of highly subjective 
response, the Living Theatre’s leading lights are aware that 
at times some spectators have felt deficencies in various 
elements of production, including the acting. They aren’t 
always gratified themselves. Still they aren’t sorry for any 
of the efforts. “I have been satisfied with ten of seventeen 
productions,” said Miss Malina of the total output prior to 
The Apple. (Several programs included more than one 
play.) Beck agrees to that ratio. Both blame direction for 
the flaws. 

“Twice I’ve really missed a play,” he said. “They were 
Beyond the Mountains and Women of Trachis. Trachis is 
a great play. I would love to do it again sometime. A con- 
cept is formulating itself. It is not altogether clear yet. 
You know, once you do a thing it is hard to get rid of a 
notion.” 

Miss Malina took over. “Making a clear concept that 
works is very difficult,” she said. “And once you have really 
gone too far in a wrong direction, it is impossible to pull 
back. It happened to me a couple of times.” 

According to Beck, the decision as to which of them will 
stage a particular work “comes about automatically.” The 
only regular Living Theatre production staged by another 
person was Phédre (1955), which Richard Edelman di- 
rected. And an occasional one-night experiment is super- 
vised by someone else. “I think something is happening 
that is making it tougher to find someone else to direct,” 
Beck said. “That is, the more entrenched we get, the more 
successful we get, the less other directors try to come near 
us. They don’t gravitate toward us because they think 
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‘That is sewed up,’ and we ask, ‘How can we find them?’’ 

As he and Miss Malina discuss sundry aspects of their 
work, the close, spontaneous nature of their partnership 
becomes apparent. “From the time we met, it was immedi- 
ately apparent that a driving passion, a madness had taken 
hold of both of us,” said Beck, who is tall, lean and intense. 
“We were obsessed,” declared Miss Malina, who is tiny. 
fragile and equally intense. 

The initial meeting occurred in 1943, when he was seven- 
teen and she sixteen. The introduction was brought about 
by William Marchant, who later wrote The Desk Set for 
Broadway. Shortly before, Julian had abruptly terminated 
formal education by walking out of a class in the middle 
of a lecture during his sophomore year at Yale. “I felt it 
was time to get on with the things that were important to 
me—writing and painting,” he said. In both areas he was 
an abstractionist, a preference for which his environment 
and heredity provided scant conditioning. The son of a 
businessman and a schoolteacher (the family tree for gen- 
erations back was loaded with educators), Beck grew up 
in the serenely domestic reaches of Washington Heights. 
His parents were addicts of Broadway’s theatrical wares. 
At an early age, Julian and another tad were putting on 
puppet shows around the apartment. Miss Malina was born 
in Kiel, Germany, daughter of a rabbi and an actress who 
had quit the theatre when she married. The family arrived 
here when Judith was two. 

Drawn together by enthusiasm for the stage, the teen- 
agers were voracious in their showgoing. Frequently they 
visited Broadway, an area they now almost completely re- 
ject. (“Decadent and boring:” Miss M. “It’s useless thea- 
tre:” Mr. B.) In 1945 Judith entered upon « two-year stint 
in the New School’s Dramatic Workshop wonducted by 
Erwin Piscator, a veteran of Germany’s theatrical ferment 
of the 1920’s who preached a theatre of passionate political 
purpose. Julian also sat in on many classes, although he 
never got-around to the formality of enrollment. Between 
sessions, each held a variety of jobs. Judith was a singing 
waitress and appeared in television plays—an episode she 
looks back on “with humor.” Julian found employment in 
display design—an occupation he “loathed.” 

The next important step toward creation of the Living 
Theatre came in 1947, when they wrote letters asking ad- 
vice “from all those people in the theatre whom we re- 
spected.” There were a number of replies—from Jean 
Cocteau, Aline Bernstein, E. E. Cummings, Alfred Kreym- 
borg among others—but the most important turned out to 
be from Robert Edmond Jones, the noted scenic designer. 
He invited them over, and was unhappy that they pos- 
sessed a couple of thousand dollars to get started. Beck 
recalled his words. “He said, ‘I wish you had no money at 
all, because then you could create something. I tell you 
nothing will come out of the large commercial theatres. You 
should not go into any theatre. You should have a room 
make your sets out of scraps of paper, and that way you'll 
be able to drive through and find something. 

(Economy in operation is an LT watchword today. A 
one-act Picasso was staged for $31 in 1951, and The Con- 
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nection cost $900. Another play, The Age of Anxiety, was 


staged in a setting contrived from scrap lumber and with 
a curtain assembled from the costumes of an earlier effort.) 

In 1948, just married and with the advice of Jones and 
all the others ringing in their ears, the Becks put on their 
first program—-in the family living room. The bill of one- 
acters by Lorca, Brecht, Stein and Goodman ran three 
weeks, playing to invited audiences of twenty persons per 
performance. 

It was not, however, until December 2, 1951] that the 
Living Theatre—chartered under a New York statute for 
invited the 
public in for the first time at the Cherry Lane Theatre in 
Greenwich Village to see Miss Stein’s Doctor Faustus Lights 
the Lights. 


the establishment of nonprofit organizations 


From then until August, 1952—when the Fire Depart- 
ment shut the auditorium because of safety infractions— 
four programs were staged. A new acting abode was even- 
tually found in a loft at Broadway and 100th Street. “It 
was a period—an ideal that has now passed,” Beck said. 
“Someday we would like to work back to something like 
it.” There was no fixed admission charge—just a bread- 
basket at the door. Everyone in the company worked by 
day, and for art by night. (The wages of aesthetic effort 
still remain low. Everyone at LT—from usher to producers 

gets the same salary: $45 a week.) The Becks have no 
difficulty in retaining their actors; about a dozen have been 
with them for more than three years, and that is about half 
of the acting company. Two players have been with them 
from the Cherry Lane days. “Very few people leave for 
financial reasons,” declared Beck. 

The Studio, as the uptown loft became known, opened 
in March, 1954 with W. H. Auden’s The Age of Anxiety. It 
was a production notable for a twelve-tone score by Jackson 
MacLow and the presence in the cast of James Agee. 

(The LT project has had, throughout its career, a mag- 
netic appeal of impressive range. Alan Hovhaness is musi- 
cal director. Sponsors include Elaine and Willem de Koon- 
ing, Horace Armistead, John Cage. A committee formed 
to celebrate LT’s thousandth performance in 1960 listed 
Mr. and Mrs. Garson Kanin, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Kingsley. 
Mrs. Elaine Lorillard, the Oscar Serlins and Shelley Win- 
ters.) 

During the Studio phase, Strindberg’s The Spook Sonata 
was staged and became the Becks’ lasting delight. “It ab- 
solutely had us enthralled,” Julian asserted. “Strange 
thing,” said Judith. “I remember crying when you struck 
the set.” 

By 1956, when the city’s Department of Buildings ruled 
that the room into which sixty viewers were crowding 
nightly was safe for only eighteen, a total of six bills had 
been submitted for inspection. A long search for new quar- 
ters ended with selection of the four-story building at 14th 
Street. During this theatrically fallow interlude, the Becks. 
who are philosophical anarchists and pacifists, were arrested 
for taking part in a City Hall demonstration against a Civil 
Defense air-raid drill, and went to jail for thirty days. 


Creation of the present quarters [continued on page 74] 
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TELEVISION and your piace in the picture 


A reporter gets straight answers from the head of the FCC, in response to pointed questions 


plea for real public participation in guiding a medium now at the crossroads 


by Saul Carson : 


There is general agreement on the view that television is it is to regulate the broadcasting industry. Less than two 


sick. But the suggested cures crowd the medicine shelf with 
so many prescriptions that one must take care not to reach 
for the wrong bottle. To help sort the nostrums from the 
proposed remedies that offer some promise of cure, it seemed 
best to this reporter to solicit the help of Newton N. Minow. 


chairman of the Federal Communications Commission. 


Minow’s commission is the government agency whose job 


Mr. Carson is a contributor on television to The Nation. and 


was former radio and television ¢ riftic of The Neu Republi 
He also has seen the other side of the picture, as a writer of 


material for r ’ televisi 


full months after he had taken his oath of office as chief cop 
of the air waves. Minow threw an awful scare into the broad- 
casters. At their convention in Washington, last May. he hit 


their product as something that fills a 


“vast wasteland.” 
What was worse, he threatened to do something about the 
situation. 

Broadcasters operate under licenses issued by the FCC on 
the basis of promises to serve the “public interest. conveni- 
ence and necessity.” Under the law, a license may be issued 
for a period not longer than three years. A broadcaster who 
wants to stay in business after that initial three-year period 


must apply for renewal of his permit. Minow told the broad- 
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casters that, hereafter, there would be no automatic renew- 
als of licenses; every time a license expired, a broadcaster 
would have to prove all over again that the promises he 
had made to serve the public had been matched by perform- 
ance. Minow has shown in several ways since May that he 
himself is out to match threat with performance. A small 
radio station that, perhaps, may have been used only as a 
whipping boy to frighten the big fellows had its license re- 
newed for only one year, instead of three—and it was 
served notice that it will have to prove it can count. That 
station had promised three years earlier to give 6 per cent 
of its time to local live programming: it had found no time 
at all to devote to that category—but it did make room on 
its schedule for 1,631 commercial spot announcements in a 
period during which it had promised to restrict commercials 
to a maximum of 700. 


During the summer, a new rule was promulgated by the 
FCC. Broadcasters are now ordered to announce on the 
air—and in prime time—when their licenses are about to 
expire. Furthermore, they are ordered to tell their audience 
that it—the audience—may now speak up on whether or 
not the station has been performing in the “public interest. 
convenience and necessity.” For some broadcasters, this 
rule amounts to one that would make it mandatory for the 
butcher accustomed to weighing his thumb with the ham- 
burger to call in the city inspector every time he sold a 


pound of ground meat. 


Television, then, faces a quiz program worth even bigger 
sums than those that made for some scandalous entangle- 
ments several years ago. This go-round, the prize is in the 
billions. The television-radio industry has a cool $1.000.- 
000,000 invested in equipment and facilities alone—things 
like transmitters and studios. True, the public investment is 
much greater; television and radio receiving sets and main- 
tenance have cost us—according to the broadcasting indus- 
try’s own figures—$24,000,000,000 during the same period 
when the industry spent $1,000,000,000. But all we have to 
lose is our sanity or moral structure as a result of so much 
conscienceless programming. The industry’s risk is some- 
thing else. Television’s broadcasting operations brought in 
profits (before taxes) totaling $243,900,000 in 1960 alone. 
That’s a big box-office take to 

The industry is, indeed, on 


guard. 

guard. That fact has been 
amply and eloquently proclaimed by the president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, a trade organization 
whose members represent all the television and radio net- 
works and a substantial majority of the country’s TV and 
radio broadcasting stations. The man is Florida’s former 
governor, LeRoy Collins. At his premier appearance before 
the NAB’s board of directors, Collins told his new bosses, 
“To start with, I believe broadcasting is in serious trouble: 
that its public favor is dangerously low.” He offered three 
remedies: 

1. Improvement of governmental relations. Chiefly, in 
this sector, he called for increased NAB vigilance against 
“governmental regulations which would impair the abilities 
of broadcasters to do an effective job.” In other words: 


laizzez faire. 


2. Improvement of public relations. He proposed that 


the broadcasters put “special emphasis” on using television 
and radio “to tell the broadcasting story.” In other words: 
Use television itself as a propaganda machine to boost 
television. 

3. Improvement of broadcasting. “We can wear our- 
selves out in Washington,” he noted realistically, “and talk 


But if we do 
not make substantial progress in the improvement of our 


ourselves hoarse trying to impress the public. 
product, we will be whipped before we start.” In other 
words: Let’s have better shows, or someone else will im- 
prove them for us. 

He reminded the industry of its principal self-policing de- 
vice—the Radio and Television Codes, a set of pious wishes 
that seemed to have done little good during the very years 
when the 


under review here. “vast wasteland” was growing 


into ever-sandier and more sterile desert. In these codes, 
Collins believes, the broadcasters “have the beginnings of 
He went fur- 


ther, telling the broadcasters, “I believe that we must be- 


an effective program of self-improvement.” 


come involved more effectively in improving the kind and 
quality of programming, the diversity of programming in 
prime time, the extent as well as the nature of advertising 


and the machinery for assuring effective self-discipline in 


all areas.” 

There was an undoubted ring of sincerity to Collins’ ef- 
forts to talk sense into his own people. Before an organiza- 
tion of advertisers, he pleaded that they undertake “the 
sponsorship of more high-quality programming, regardless 
of the category of the program.” He told those who pick up 
the tab for the commercials, “I can think of nothing that will 
do our country more harm than mass conformity engineered 


He 


to the lowest common denominator of our culture.” 


asked for reduction in “excessive” violence on the air. 
But in Collins’ formula, it is the broadcaster alone (helped, 
perhaps, by the advertiser) upon whom we must rely for the 
cleansing so badly needed in television’s western-flavored. 
violence-punctuated, situation-comedy-perfumed stables. To 
the NAB, the FCC is only a nuisance to be tolerated and, 
when it is safe to do so, fought. As for the public. it can 
be used only in two ways: as a statistic in “ratings” and as 
the object of TV’s self-propaganda. There may be any num 
for the NAB. 
Take, for instance. the organization’s attitude toward sub- 
“pay-TV.” The FCC is willing to give 
the thing a whirl. But, sans test, Collins is “completely con- 


ber of ideas afloat, but none of them is 
scription television 


vinced that. if pay-TV seriously takes hold in this country. 
it can mean the elimination of free television as we know it. 
This, of course. will be disastrous for broadcasters, but the 
for the inevitable 


result, should pay-TV triumph, will be a television fare which 


real losers will be the American people 


will be no improvement over what we have now, and the 
American people will have to pay for it.” 

Actually, neither Collins nor the broadcasters can pos- 
sibly know as yet the precise dimensions of subscription 


television’s possible contributions toward improvement of 


»f 


programming. How can they know when it hasn’t been 
tried in this country to any real extent? 

Unlike the NAB, the FCC has given ample evidence of 
a spirit of adventure, a feeling of willingness to experiment. 
to try, to reach out. True, there are also warnings that some 
dangers lurk in the offices behind the FCC’s broad corri- 
dors—especially in the office of the commission’s chairman. 
Granted, as it has been overwhelmingly, that television needs 
improvement; yet, some hard questions remain. Who is to 
see to that job, and how, and at what cost in terms of the 
hazard that, in our search for panacea, we are likely to get 
either a bluenose-censor, or a cultural dictator, or both? In 
the broadcasting trade press, much of it not uninfluenced 
by the suspicious television industry, Minow has been ac- 
cused of ambitions to be both a censor and a dictator. In 
response, he points to the Communications Act of 1934, 
which specifically prohibits censorship by the FCC. Does he 
want to be a censor? 

“No. First of all, censorship is basically that which means 
prior restraint. Censorship means that you do not let some- 
body say something that he wants to say. The contrary is 


what we want 


the widest possible expression of views. 
Take editorializing (on the air) which we encourage. We 
want diversity of viewpoint in broadcasting. Nor is it cen- 
sorship when you compare what a broadcaster did with what 
he said he would do. It is our duty to insist on a fulfilling 
of the promises unless there is good reason for a change. 
If we did not do that—I think we 
our job.” 


would not be doing 


As to fears that he might aspire to dictatorship over tele- 
vision programming, Minow points to the trust evidently 
shown toward him in public reactions to his “wasteland” 
accusation of last May. He agrees that no FCC commission- 
er or chairman— including himself—should ever be trusted 
with either dictatorship or censorship in programming. He 
understands when you tell him you would no more trust 
him on matters of specific determination, as to what is or is 
not “cultural.” than you would trust a customs officer to 
differentiate between art and pornography, or a postmaster 
to decide what is literature and what is smut. He rejects 
the notion that any public servant should or could be ‘a 
programming czar. 

But the public reaction to Minow’s May address is im- 
pressive Within six weeks 
after that speech had been reported, about 6,000 letters and 
post cards had come in from across the entire country. 
Ninety-eight per cent of the first 4.200 messages favored 
Minow’s stand. 


and shows public confidence. 


A thorough analysis was made of the first 
2.542 letters and cards that came in: of these. all but 55 of 
the writers supported Minow. In view of such public en 
dorsement, you ask Minow how he feels about various sug 
gestions that have been made for direct public representa- 
tion in our broadcasting system. 

Minow and his administrative assistant. Tedson J. Meyers. 
point to a number of proposals that have been made for such 
public representation or participation. 


In 1951. William Benton. then a United States Senator 
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from Connecticut, backed by three other members of that 
body, introduced a bill calling for the establishment of a 
Citizens Advisory Board “charged with the duty of seeking, 
marshaling and focusing public opinion about ‘public serv- 
ice’ television, with annual recommendations to the FCC, 
the Congress and the public.” The bill died. But now Con- 
gressman Thomas Ludlow Ashley, of Ohio, has a similar bill 
(H.R. 7082) pending in the House of Representatives. Ash- 
ley expects the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Cockmeres te held public hearings this winter on the new 
proposal to establish a National Citizens Advisory Board on 
Radio and Television. Senator Gale McGee, of Wyoming, 
seems to be interested in the idea as first proposed ten years 
ago by Benton. So are other members, both Republican and 
Democrat, in both houses of Congress. 

The bipartisan nature of these moves is indicated by the 
fact that the subject was discussed in the report ex-President 
Eisenhower received from his Commission on National Goals 
more than a year ago. A chapter in that report dealt with 
“The Quality of American Culture.” Television was hit 
hard for much of its “third-rate and fourth-rate” program- 
ming, which “seems increasingly to replace the better shows 
as the merchandiser reaches out for a wide market.” The 
report contained a proposal for the establishment of a “pub- 
lic network” to be “run as a public service.” “What is re- 
quired.” President Eisenhower was told, “is some means of 
providing standards of excellence. a diversity of choice” in 
television. 

Then there is a proposal for action made by a man very 
close to President Kennedy, and an old friend of Minow’s— 
Harvard historian Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.. now an adviser 
to the President. In an article in Daedalus, the proceedings 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Dr. Schles- 
inger also proposed formation of a National Citizens Ad- 
visory Council or a National Broadcasting Authority. He 
made many other points of interest. He suggested that net- 
works be licensed. along with broadcasting stations. The 
idea is receiving serious thought; Senator John O. Pastore, 
of Rhode Island, has served notice that the Senate Com- 
merce Committee will hold hearings on the proposal soon. 

Dr. Schlesinger also advocated: renewal of broadcasters’ 
licenses annually (instead of every three years); giving the 
Government greater responsibility for programming; limit- 
ing advertising on the air; and allocating specified periods 
for cultural and educational programming. 

What does Minow think of all these proposals? He re- 
plied, “I have been giving these various suggestions a great 
deal of thought. 


Before I reach a final conclusion—I am 


waiting for the conclusion of our network studies—studies 
that have been going on now for several years. This I can 
sav now: Certainly an interchange is needed between the 
broadcasters and the public: a direct dialogue, if you will. 
One broadcaster in Dallas (Station WFAA-TV) has started 
a program which gives the audience a chance to ask the 
station manager questions about his programming. Now, I 


think that is extremely healthy. A similar experiment has 


r 


been undertaken since by the CBS [continued on pee 76] 
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PAY-TV Latest Returns trom Another Precinct 


A suburb of Toronto has had almost two years’ exposure to a medium with an exciting potential; now 


the possibilities are measured against hard, though still not wholly conclusive, facts of performance 


by Nathan Cohen 


[ Because of its close relationship to stage and screen, and its 
potential for benefiting them (and from them), subscription 
television has been followed closely by this magazine since 
its first public test a decade ago. The following report is one 
of the fullest and most analytical accounts yet presented of 
the various regional experiments in the field. As the author 
himself indicates, the final test of the potential must await the 
first broad application of subscription television 
one on a nationwide basis. Ed.]| 

At the moment, the remake of the film Mutiny on the Bounty 
is scheduled to cost around $18,000,000 when completed. 
Suppose that the producing studio, M-G-M, is able to show 
the movie, in a single night, in 50 per cent of the homes 
with television sets in the United States and Canada. at a 
charge of $1 per set. There are fifty million sets in the two 
countries. Fifty per cent of fifty million is twenty-five million. 
Twenty-five million multiplied by $1 is—Exactly; with that 
one performance, M-G-M recoups all of its staggering in- 


probably 


vestment, and is well on the way to a prodigious profit. 

Or take a Broadway musical comedy, brought in at 
$400,000, which closes prematurely. Assume that it’s seen, 
one evening, again at a charge of $1 a set. in 5 per cent of 
the homes in the United States and Canada equipped with 
television. Five per cent of fifty million is two and a half 
million. Two and a half million multiplied by $1 
one’s head reel. 


it makes 


One last figure. If just twenty-five million television sets 
were tuned in twice during a week, at $1 each time, the 
annual gross would be $2.600.000,000 
grossed by the entire American television industry in 1960 


double the amount 


through advertising. The prospects are astronomical. 
Small wonder that producers and entrepreneurs, and 
speculators, ranging the spectrum of show business, go to 
bed with visions of millions of dollars dancing through 
their heads when they contemplate the money-earning. profit- 
making potential of subscription television, variously called 
theatre-in-the-home and pay-TV. Should a system whereby 
the homeowner pays for the entertainment that he receives, 
as lie receives it, ever come into widespread operation, it is 
bound to work a genuine revolution in the character of 


the entertainment business. But is pay-TV a revolution in 


Mr. Cohen is entertainment editor and drama critic of the 
Toronto Star. 
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the making, or a magnificent mirage, destined never to ful- 
fill its more lucrative prospects? 

This is what is being investigated in an experiment that 
began February 25, 1960, in Etobicoke (Eh-toe-bi-coe), a 
middle-income suburb of Toronto, Canada. The project 
involves vast sums of money (over $10,000,000 has been 
spent in the perfection of the mechanism and the instal- 
lation of equipment). International Telemeter, the company 
that owns the system being tested, is in turn owned by 
Paramount Pictures. Paramount also owns Famous Players 
of Canada, which owns Trans-Canada Telemeter, the organi- 
zation running the Etobicoke experiment. 

The focus of their exertions is a beige plastic box about 
the size of a large mantel radio. It has three knobs, and 
is attached to the subscriber’s regular television set by two 
wires. The box takes nickels, dimes and quarters; you put 
them in as you would in a pay telephone; when the right 
amount is inserted, the box rattles and rings up the word 
“Paid.” 

You pay to see the features on two of the channels; the 
third offers free music and, during selected hours, free 
public-service programs—news, weather reports, church an- 
nouncements, institutional films. Notification of the features 
on the other channels comes in a booklet mailed regularly to 
subscribers. Movie matinées usually cost 60 cents; at night, 
movies cost from 75 cents to $1.25. A sports attraction usu- 


ally costs $1. Special attractions—Carol Channing’s Show 


Girl, for example—are priced at $1.50. Except for the man- 
datory $5 installation fee, you pay only for the shows you 
watch; as many people may watch for the one price as you 
can gather into the viewing room. 

When Telemeter was introduced to Etobicoke, the choice 
of district was explained on the grounds that in taste and 
income it was a typical North American community, neither 
too high nor too low nor special, so that “if we could put 
it over in Etobicoke, we could sell [Telemeter] anywhere.” 
It was also considered an ideal district in terms of com- 
petition from free television. Toronto audiences get pro- 
grams of all three American networks via Buffalo stations. 
The city has the key station in the television network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. In addition, it has a 
second local station, also with network affiliations, and re- 
ceives a strong signal from an independent station in 


nearby Hamilton. 


When Telemeter came on the air, it was estimated that 
the break-even figure for subscribers would be ten thousand, 
and an eventual enrollment of forty thousand in Etobicoke 
alone was predicted. Twenty months later, Telemeter has 
a total of fifty-eight hundred subscribers. The figure has not 
varied significantly in the last nine months. 

The official reason for this static condition is somewhat 
guileless. No further subscriptions are being sought, alleged- 
ly, until a new coin box is introduced. Collections—the 
money in the box is picked up approximately once every two 
months—have revealed that the nickel and dime slots in the 
present box are seldom used. Revisions in the box have 
been made, but they are not satisfactory. The engineers 
are working on a new model, according to the official ac- 
count, and 4s soon as it is available in quantity a great wave 
of new subscriptions will occur. 

There is a certain measure of fact in the statement. It 
is also fact, however, that several Famous Players share- 
holders have expressed alarm at the fact that Telemeter is 
still not making money, that the waiting list of subscribers 
had dwindled to, at last reports, a mere two hundred, and 
that there has been a decline in the weekly income per 
coin box. 

To achieve a break-even point, Telemeter needs an an 
nual unit income of $100; each subscriber must spend $2 
per week on an average. At first, when pay-TV was a 
novelty and had some value in indicating status, and there 
was a crash program of good movies, the average weekly 
income per box was about $2.50. Recently, there has been 
a slump. One survey by a reputable company showed that 
subscribers were spending about $1 a week. Officials. while 
expressing optimism, concede that the $100-per-subscriber 
income is far from achievement. 

It may be that Telemeter’s own caution is partly account- 
able for the slow progress. The company has moved warily. 
The Bob Newhart program, its first attraction directed 
exclusively to the Etobicoke audience, took place in Janu- 
ary, 1961, nearly a year after the operation started. Since 
then there have been four more such attractions: Carol 
Channine’s Show Girl, The Second City Revue from Chi- 
cago the off-Broadway production of Hedda Gabler. and 
Gian-Carlo Menotti’s The Consul. For the rest. Telemeter 
has fed its customers a pay-before-you-see diet of recent 
first-run movies, hockey games (on Sunday night. the 
night when free television doesn’t carry hockey games) and 
old movies. Interestingly, the most spectacular business done 
by any film on Telemeter to date—and, for that matter. by 
any show on Telemeter—was by The Ten Commandments. 
Without color or VistaVision, it nevertheless was seen by 52 
per cent of the subscribers. Other films that proved hichly 
popular are Gigi (also without color), The Parent Trap and 
Psycho. 

Every survey indicates that the old Telemeter audience for 
films consists of people who either have lost the habit of 
going, under any circumstances. or simply are unable to get 
to them—because they cannot afford to get to them, or live 


too far from the downtown theatres. Their preferences 
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closely parallel those of people who still go out to movies. 
At first, subscribers were so busy catching up with shows 
they had missed that they were ready to watch three or 
four times a week. But they have now become far more 
selective, which is one of the main reasons for the drop in 
the weekly average take. 

As already indicated, minority programming has not 
figured seriously in the schedule. Hedda Gabler and The 
Consul were photographed stage plays, poorly received by the 
subscribers. While Carol Channing was seen by 33 per cent 
of the subscribers (one per cent higher than the audience for 
Gigi), Hedda Gabler drew what is mercifully put at around 
10 per cent. Comedian Bob Newhart stimulated subscription 
interest; The Consul dampened it. 

Presented baldly, such figures are deceiving. Bear in mind 
that the Etobicoke subscribers are only part of a projected 
pattern. To measure the results of an attraction, one must 
think not just in terms of Etobicoke but in terms of an 
entire Telemeter network. For convenience, let us say that 
six hundred subscribers tuned in for Hedda Gabler. Assume 
that there is Telemeter in a hundred cities, each receiving 
Hedda Gabler on the same night. You then have sixty 
thousand people, each paying $1.50 to see the Ibsen play. 
It’s still no blockbuster, but neither is the total a sum to 
sneer at. When you consider, moreover, that these special 
attractions are presented on tape, and made part of a 
library, and can be repeated in later years (of course. that 
raises union problems, but that’s another subject) in every 
city with a Telemeter franchise, it seems clear that there will 
be some place in such a setup for programs of high quality. 

In the first year (1960) Famous Players lost $481,000 on 
pay-TV; during the first twenty-six weeks of 1961 they lost 
$225,000. Losses are continuing at the rate of about $8,500 
a week. Paramount Pictures has taken over officially the 
financial operation of Telemeter in Canada, retroactive to 
January 1, 1961. In the final analysis. viewers are becoming 
more and more selective of pay-TV and less and less 
enthusiastic. 

Twenty months after the start of pay-TV in Etobicoke, 
there are still all sorts of questions to which Telemeter hasn’t 
found any conclusive answers. Is it likely—there is a grow- 
ing suspicion it is—that pay-TV will have its greatest appeal 
in suburban areas, and not in the mid-town and densely 
populated districts? Does the failure to siphon away a 
significant part of the television audience indicate that pay- 
TV is regarded as merely a luxury auxiliary of free TV, 
rather than as its successor? Is the inducement of commer- 
cial-free television a lesser lure than was supposed? In that 
respect, the situation in Etobicoke. or any Toronto zone, 
could be deceiving. The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
carries many unsponsored television programs running for 
ninety minutes, two hours, and even longer. So seeing a long, 
uninterrupted, advertisement-less show is not the phenome- 
non in Toronto it would be across the border. 

People will accept and pay for movies reduced to black- 
and-white TV-screen size after the films have had their first- 


run, downtown showings. But will [continued on page 79] 
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Play Reviews 
[continued from page 13] 


The story concerns Lieutenant Poole, a 
supply officer with a grade-school educa- 
tion, who won his commission on the 
battlefield and is suddenly in danger of 
losing it because of a new directive that 
requires commissioned officers to pass 
the equivalent of a college examination. 
The villain of the play is the post educa- 
tion officer, a Jaguar-loving captain, 
whom Poole has been bribing with every 
locker and blanket in his supply room. 
Its hero is an intellectual private, who 
puts an end to the payola by offering to 
tutor Poole and winds up as instructor 


The 


best fun of the evening is in the class- 


to six master sergeants as well. 


room, where the private teaches his stu- 
dents to pass whatever quizzes the Army 
can devise without any knowledge whatso- 
When Poole is flunked by the 
double-crossing 


ever. 


villain, his classmates 
gang up on the captain, and the second- 
best fun of the evening is their off-stage 
revenge on his Jaguar. The cast, led by 
Darren McGavin and Peter Fonda, is 
exemplary. Mr. Fonda, who makes his 
Broadway debut in Blood, Sweat and 
Stanley Poole, has the good fortune to 


resemble his father, who is also an actor. 


A COOK FOR MR. GENERAL 


October 19. 1961 
The Playhouse 


A comedy by Steven Gethers, directed by 
Fielder Cook, settings and lighting by 
Will Steven Armstrong, costumes by J. 
Michael Travis, presented by William 
Darrid, Eleanore Saidenberg and Leon- 


ard Ruskin. 


CAST 
General Rivers Roland Winters 
Cook—— : William Duell 


Lieutenant Farley Thomas Carlin 


Captain Chalmers Alan Bunce 


Thomas Agganis Bill Travers 


Thompson—— Otis Bigelow 
Ridzinski Dustin Hoffman 
Frank Fred Kareman 
Sullivan Jonathan Lippe 
Jordan George Furth 
Walker caeneeka Leo Morrell 
, ae Roberts Blossom 
ee Allen F. Collins 
Abrams— oie Sam Lloyd 
Fishwick —_ Joe Gentry 
Bradford_— Mike Gentry 
Richards——_ Paul B. Price 
Goober—___ Gerald O’Loughlin 
Black— Alek Primrose 
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Corporal Mason 
General River’s aide 
Guard— 

General Clayton 
Captain Moss 

Law ofiicer—— 


Ed Maxcy 
Taugh O’Faillon 
Felix Munso 
John McGiver 
James Karen 
Douglas Gordon 


Prosecuting captain Paul Sparer 





“A Cook for Mr. General” — 
Bill Travers (left) and Roland Winters. 


A Cook for Mr. General, the second 
army comedy of the month, is the very 
play for you, if: you are amused by a 
man who answers to his name at roll call 
by crowing like a rooster; your stomach 
doesn’t cringe at the thought of eating 
goat’s bladder and canned sparrow; you 
can bear with a hero who, as a Greek, 
speaks laborious broken English except 
when he forgets to, refers to himself in 
the third person and to his general as 
“Mister,” and sings the alphabet song. 


“ 


pronouncing the “w” as if it were 


sounded “wubbleyou;” and you've always 
wanted to learn the recipe for stuffed 
lamb’s gut. If not, not. Surely it’s rather 
late in the day for a slapstick saga 
about a batch of military misfits sent to 
a rehabilitation center on a Pacific island 
in 1944, Surely it was always rather late 
in the day for such a play on such a 


theme. 


EVERYBODY LOVES OPAL 


October 11, 1961 


performances ) 


(closed after 21 


Longacre Theatre 


A comedy by John Patrick, directed by 
Cyril Ritchard, setting and lighting by 


lo Mielziner. costumes by Noel Tavlor. 


Friedman-Abeles 


presented by Roger L. Stevens in 


asso- 


ciation with Seven Arts Productions. 


CAST 


Opal Eileen Heckart 
Mister Tanner Himself 
Gloria Brenda Vaccaro 
Bradford Donald Harron 
Solomon Stubby Kaye 
Officer John Napier 
Doctor James Coco 





Everybody Loves Opal, a comedy by 
John Patrick, has to do with a do-good- 
ing, junk-collecting spinster, Opal Kron- 
kie Eileen Heckart), 


who lives in a ramshackle house and has 


(well played by 


only a cat for company until three crooks 


arrive. Opal invites them to stay with 


her, whereupon they promptly insure 
her life for $30,000 and attempt, one by 
Predietably, their 
nasty little schemes fail, one by one, and, 


they 


one, to bump her off 


one by one, become victims of 
Opal’s gold-hearted benevolence. It’s just 
possible that this subject could be made 
and if it 
doesn’t, I fear that the blame lies mostly 


with Mr. Patrick’s dialogue. Where the 


not very plausible action of the play 


to succeed in comic terms, 


ought to have been buoyed up by witty 
and playful lines, Mr. Patrick gives us 
such make-weights as “How do you like 
your tea?” “Strong. Weakness is only 
attractive in women.” Heaven forbid that 
any such echoes of Everybody Loves Opal 
should be in my mind in six months, but 


I will be 


Mielziner’s masterly set, 


a long time remembering Jo 
which included 
the longest staircase I’ve ever seen and a 
delightful Opal 


hung out her used tea bags to dry 


clothesline, on which 


DIFF'RENT 


October 17, 1961 


Mermaid Theatre 


A revival of the play by Eugene O'Neill 
directed by Paul Shyre, designed by Boyd 
Byrd, 


presented by the Torquay Company and 
Ruth 


Dumrose, costumes by Anne Gee 


Kaner. 

CAST 

Captain Caleb Williams 

Michael Higgins 
Marian Seldes 


Edwin Sherin 


Emma Crosby 
Jack Crosby 
Harriett Williams 
Alfred Rogers 
Mrs. 


Captain John Crosby 


Jen Jones 
David Ryan 
Dorothy Patten 
Art Smith 
Robert 


Crosby 


Benny Rogers Drivas 


Diff'rent, an early Eugene O'Neill 
mellerdrama, has been resurrected in 
New York for the first time in twenty- 
three years, but the sad fact of the matter 
is that it should have been allowed to rest 
in peace. In 1890 (Act 1), Emma, a nice 
young New England girl, is about to mar- 
ry Caleb, a nice young sea captain, be- 
cause she thinks he’s “diffrent.” Two 
davs before the wedding, she finds out 
that while he was off on a two-year whal- 
ing expedition in the South Seas, he made 
love—just once, mind you—to a native 
girl. Emma changes her mind about mar- 
rying him. Seems he’s not so “diff’rent” 
after all. In 1920 (Act I1), Emma, by now 
a rapacious old vamp, is carrying on with 
Benny, a nasty soldier boy. whose only 
interest in her is her money. When Caleb, 
who, save for that single slip, has spent a 
lifetime of chaste faithfulness to Emma, 
is apprised of this affair, he goes off, in 
belated disillusionment, to his barn and 
hangs himself. Benny, having informed 
Emma that she looks old enough to be 
his mother and that Caleb has committed 
suicide, walks out on her. Emma has a 
harn, too, and out she goes to do you- 
know-what If O'Neill used the word 
“diffrent” once in this play, he used it 
fifty times. Redundancy alwavs gets the 
point across; it also kills it. No less irri- 
tating are O’Neill’s phonetic efforts to 
suggest his setting—the substitution of 
“vyage” for voyage and “Emmer” for 
Emma—and Marian Seldes’s histrionics 
in Act II, which consist mainly of sucking 
in her cheeks. O'Neill went on to better 
things and Miss Seldes has done better 


things already 


MISALLIANCE 


September 25, 1961 


Sheridan Square Playhouse 


A revival of the play by Bernard Shaw, 
directed by Philip Minor, set by Edward 
Burbridge, costumes by Greta Richards, 
lighting by Thomas Skelton, presented 
by Stuart Duncan and Philip Minor for 


Argosy Productions, Inc 
CAST 


Bentley Summerhays— George Reinholt 


Johnny Tarleton Edward Grover 


Hypatia Tarleton—_Frances Sternhagen 
Mrs. Tarleton 
Lord Summerhays Emery Battis 
Mr. Tarleton Donald Moffat 
Percival Wayne Tippit 
Lina Lidia Prochnicka 


Gunner James Greene 


Frances Ingalls 


The years have been kind to G.B.S.’s 
Misalliance, first produced in 1910 and 
currently being revived off Broadway. 


It’s still a good play, always on the side 
of the angels of humor and intelligence, 
though the angel of brevity is, of course, 
Shaw being Shaw, irritatingly absent. 
How that man loved to hear his own 
eloquent voice going on and on! a 





TS TR ET SS EN ER LR ANN 


“As a rule English audiences have not 
sufficient emotional mobility to follow a 
method in which farce alternates with 
pathos, philosophy with fun. Consequent- 
ly [Shaw’s] plays generally divide an au- 
dience into three sections: those who take 
in only the funny bits (They are the ma- 
jority, so his plays are popular), those 
who attend chiefly to the philosophy 
(Some of these dislike it or are bored), 
and those who are irritated and puzzled 
by fun and philosophy being so thorough- 
ly mixed together. Among the last are to 


be found most of his critics.”—Desmond 
MacCarthy 
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tive money-saving and money-getting ideas.” 
—PAUL GREGORY. “A godsend... for anyone 
who plans to put on a play in any kind of 
theatre."" — GEORGE FREEDLEY 


From 27 successful years in show business, 
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ing the entertainment; budgeting; public rela- 
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promotion and management by theatre groups 
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try and Canada. Illustrated. $6.75 
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Bickle was not a good name. “I can’t 
think why,” March told me. “He thought 
it connoted bickering, or = with 
pickle—something like that. i took 
Mother’s name and cut off the ‘er.’ Then 
I dropped the ‘e’ and ‘k’ from my first 
name. I thought ‘Fredric’ was shorter 
and would fit on a marquee. How’s that 
for confidence? Sometimes I wish I'd 
stuck with Bickel. After all, Theodore’s 
done all right with almost that name.” 

March attended public schools and 
went on to the University of Wisconsin. 
In 1917 he went into the service briefly 
and was commissioned in the artillery, 
then returned to school. The National 
City Bank of New York had set up a col- 
lege training program designed to send 


men out into foreign service, and he won 


a chance to go into that; after a while he 
asked for a leave of absence. He always 
had been attracted to the theatre. One 
reason he had gone to New York was to 
avail himself of its playgoing opportuni- 
ties. While he was in a hospital recover- 
ing from an operation for appendicitis, 
he asked himself if he really wanted to 
be a banker. He is still on leave from the 
National City Bank. His first part was in 
Deburau, in 1920; he had a better one in 
The Law Breaker,.two years later. That 
was the one in which he met John Crom- 
well and changed his name. 

While March was summarizing his ca- 
reer, Mrs. March came in. By then he 
was relaxed. Their relationship struck 
me as rooted firmly in love and respect 
and the affectionate tolerance that devel- 
ops after the first two emotions have ex- 
isted for many years. The Marches met 
at Elitch’s Gardens, the old Denver 
stronghold and talent-producing factory, 
in 1926. They were married in May of 
the following year, after which they at 
once began touring with the Theatre 
Guild’s first traveling repertory company. 
They have two children, both grown. 
After his wife left the room, March men- 
tioned that Gideon would be the first play 
for a long time in which the two had not 
appeared together. He nodded, as though 
wishing Chayefsky somehow had had the 
foresight to write her a part. “I haven't 
done too many plays without her,” he 
said. “A Bell For Adano. 1 liked that, 
but the ones I’ve liked best have been 
the ones we've done together.” 

There had been some memorable ones: 
The Skin of Our Teeth, The Autumn Gar- 
den, Years Ago, Now I Lay Me Down to 
Sleep. He listed some of his films. He 
has made sixty-five, he thinks; perhaps, 
he told me, it is only sixty-four. He 
doesn’t have any records, except those in 
his head. The recorded annals of Holly- 
wood always have been kept carelessly; 


what else could be expected of a com- 





munity in which art is secondary to the 
price it brings? His first film was The 
Dummy, in 1928. 

“I had the luck to be asked out there 
when the talkies were coming in and they 
needed voices,” he said as though only the 
fact that he could speak had been re- 
sponsible for his success. “We stayed ten, 
fifteen, on and off nearly twenty years 
We had a house out there, but no more. 
I much prefer the East coast. I like cli- 
mate and changes. The way we happened 
to come up here to New Milford—Miss 
Parkhurst, who ran the Dalton School 
our kids were younger and went there 
and one time when | was on the Coast 
Mrs. March came up here for a week end. 
We'd been looking for ox that was 
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and she 
happened to like this place a lot. It was 
a shambles. But she said to me, ‘I’m tak- 
ing the savings I have from The Ameri- 
can Way and making a down payment. If 


real country, not suburbia 


you want to come up once in a while, 
fine; if you don’t want to have that kind 
of a life, that’s O.K. too.’” He smiled 
with tenderness at the recollection of his 
wife’s suffragist statement. “I loved it 


when I saw it. I love it still.” 


March’s career in films was character 
ized by the same searching, ever-consist- 
ent integrity that sent him back to test 
himselt on Broadway -at intervals. He 
won two Oscars, one for Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde (1932) and one for The Best 
Years of Our Lives (1946). He made 
such memorable films as A Star Is Born 
His ability to play comedy was displayed 
in Nothing Sacred and | Married a 
Witch. As was inevitable, they put him 
into any number of atrocities, including 
the afore-mentioned The Sign of the 
Cross. He prevailed. He kept his dignity 
When I mentioned 
that | had been glad when he was chosen 


and his perspective 


over Lee J. Cobb to play the film version 
of Death of a Sale sman, he looked aghast. 
“Oh, no. He was so good,” he said. 
“Magnificent.” 
“Come on,” I said. “Cobb never sold 
me the way you did.” 


He would not hear any criticism of 


( obb He 


times. As he was going on about Cobb, 


repeated his praise, several 


we were walking from the big main house 
down to a barn at the far end of the 
property, which some years ago he re- 
modeled into a guest house. This place 
was decorated with a few photographs 
from old plays and stills from movies and 
framed certificates presented to March by 
organizations, mainly humanitarian ones, 
to which he has donated his services from 
time to time. The average actor keeps 
such things out in all-too-plain sight, 
where everyone can see them. It is a 
mark of March’s character that he uses 


He did not 


point them out as we were looking around 


them only as decorations 


the little house, and it was clear that he 
did not especially care if a reporter saw 
them or not. Again, he 


work Spe ik Nor, is we were walking 
back to the house, did he attempt to take 
up his rambling account of The Life and 
Times of Fredric March. My son was 


with us. He is sixteen; he has some 


was letting the 


masochistic notion of becoming an actor. 
No amount of the time I have kept him 
in pillory, no amount of application of 
the Iron Maiden, and no simple logic 
He per- 
sists. March questioned him closely about 
the career he hoped to have 


have brought him to his senses. 


Back in his living room, March told me 
about some of the traveling he and his 
wife have done during the past few years 


During World War II he hit five conti- 


nents as a troop entertainer, doing some 
comedy material written for him by 
George S. Kaufman and reading some 
selections from important documents out 
of our history. That had given him the 
wanderlust, and he and Miss Eldridge 
have been roving whenever they have 
been between engagements. Their daugh- 
ter is married to an Italian-born export- 
import man. Each year they visit her or 
she visits them. They have been to Greece 
five times since 1952. In the summer of 
1960 they went around the world. In 
India, they had an encounter with one of 
those civil servants who make visiting 
that country more than a tourist reason- 
ably can be expected to bear; they were 
detained because a member of their party, 
a respected doctor of impeccable reputa- 
tion, was carrying three or four fingers 
of whisky in a bottle. Nehru later apolo- 


gized to the Marches. Relating this, 
March smiled ruefully, but without the 
rancor he quite justifiably would be en- 
titled to hold today. By the time he fin- 
ished that story it was around five o’clock. 
The mulching-machine men long since 
had taken their monster home. It would 
have been evident even to the most relent- 
less reporter at that point that March 
felt the interview ought to be at an end, 
yet was too considerate to suggest it. | 
should have been the considerate one. 
Consideration, I always have felt, will 
profit me only to the extent of making 
me as good a writer as W. Thornton 
Martin; since I do not want that ever to 
happen, | am deliberately inconsiderate. 
By mentioning other recent assignments, 
1 hoped to get him to talk more about 
himself. He talked briefly about the In- 
augural Gala, and of his regard for Frank 
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President Kennedy had 
come to a dinner Sinatra was giving in 
a hotel, just before making his round of 
the parties. He said he had a high re- 
gard for Sinatra. He showed me an al- 
bum of photographs of the occasion 

| Sinatra had sent him. But he stubbornly 

veered away from the subject I had come 
to hear about. Even the future of Fredric 

March did not seem to interest him as a 

topic. 


‘NON-PAREIL OF MUSICAL PERFORMERS!" 
“I never make plans,” he “I've | 


aK ”. U | been cutting down my activities a little 


“AN EXCITING MUSICAL!”” in the past few years—I hardly ever 
“A COLORFUL, FLAVORSOME, make more than one picture a year, and 
TUNEFUL & STIRRING MUSICAL.” | I only do the plays that are fun to do. I 
AY THEA. <2" 88 Cl? 992 never do anything that’s not fun. But, 
- ne ee you know, I’m sixty-four, haven’t got 
much time left, and I think I ought to 
enjoy myself while I can. No, I'll never 
stop working. How could I? But I'll do 

| less and less as time goes on.. .” 

At the front door, he lingered. Mrs. 
March came down. We three talked in- 
consequentially for a while; it was as 
though March was trying to say that he 
regretted that he had not sounded off at 
length. As I went away, I thought about 
him and his attitude, and realized that I 
had been in the presence of a man who 
had managed, in the course of a difficult 
and taxing career, to retain those quali- 
ties of decency, kindliness and humility 
that in the beginning he had been im- 
pelled to communicate and therefore had 
gone into the work he has chosen. I was 
glad he had chosen not to be a banker. 
I also was not sorry that the interview 

* mainly had been a failure. In the case 
_ of Fredric March, it doesn’t matter. His 
work speaks. 
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was accomplished with the assistance of | 
a hundred volunteers. The second floor 
was shaped into a lobby and auditorium, | 
trinmed in spartan brick and aluminum 
* | foil. The third floor was turned into | 
| offices, dressing rooms and classrooms. 
The top level became the sanctuary of 
scenery and props, and a_ rented-out 
dance studio. 
On January 13, 1959, Many Loves in- 
| augurated the new facilities. The long- 
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sought objective of repertory operation 
was realized in June of that year with 
the insertion of Goodman’s The Cave at 
Machpelah in the schedule. The Con- 


| nection arrived a month later, soon after 


the Becks won the Lola D’Annunzio 
Award for “outstanding achievement in 
the Off-Broadway theatre.” 


The trophy shelf now also includes 


| three prizes picked up in Paris last June 


| French 


during participation in the Théatre des 
Nations festival. Beck feels that the 
triumph, successfully encored 
with appearances in Rome, Turin, Mi- 
lan, West Berlin and Frankfurt, stemmed 
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from a combination of emotional and 
artistic influences. “I think the two were 
essential to each other,” he said. “There 
was in Europe an element—I really feel 
this—looking for something from Ameri- 
ca that wasn’t stodgy and perfect. I 
think they liked us for our flaws—for 
the mistakes we made. ... I feel they 
thought that here are some Americans 
who are trying to give an honest picture 
of what their life is like.” 

The attention that LT has been receiv- 
ing at home, the couple believes, stems 
from a spirit of public restlessness. 

“Word has gotten around,” declared 
Miss Malina, “and there is a kind of 
striving that is not only in the off-Broad- 
way theatre but is in music, in the new 
painting and new poetry. I think that 
the beatnik thing has much to do with 
it. I think that there is now a recognized 
underground.” 

To which Beck added: “There’s a 
situation in America—politically, eco- 
nomically and humanly—a need for some 
thing else, which I think off-Broadway 
supplies to a degree. Audiences are 
coming and supporting this movement 
it gives them something they need.” 

Financial problems continue to press 
in upon the Living Theatre, however 
With operating costs of $3,300 weekly, 
and a maximum possible box-office 
gross of $3,800 (at a $4.50 week-end 
top), the operation runs at an annual 
deficit of about $25,000. Contributions 
are received from 500 subscribers, of 
whom 150 donate more than the mini 
mum $15 membership. Since being ruled 
an educational institution by the Inter 
nal Revenue Service last winter, the Liv 


ing Theatre has been able to seek a 


, 


sistance from philanthropic foundations 

The Becks, however, are resigned to 
perpetual fiscal brinkmanship. Asked 
how they would feel if a Living Theatre 
production should turn out to be so suc 
cessful that it could fill a white-wav 
theatre for a fabulously long run, Judith 
responded swiftly “I wouldn't have 
anything to do with — she declared 
And Beck added, “If that happened to 
something we did, it would mean that 
the revolution were about to come! 


“You know it would mean world 


peace Otherwise I would suspect that 


we had done something wrong.” a 
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Television—and Your Place 
in the Picture 


[continued from page 67] 


station in St. Louis. All this is very good. 
Any device that puts the audience into 
direct touch with the broadcaster is 
healthy.” 

“But what about direct public contact 
with the FCC?” 

“More than anything else,” he said, 
“there is need for the public’s awareness 
of its power over broadcasting. The new 
rule for a broadcaster’s announcement on 
the air, and in prime time, that he is 
soliciting public reaction at license expi- 
ration time—that is designed for the pur- 
pose of increasing contact between the 
public and the broadcaster—and also be- 
tween the public and the commission.” 

You ask Minow about other proffered 
panaceas. For instance, what does he 
think of changing our program-sponsor- 
ship system to the magazine concept? 
Under such a system, a sponsor would 
buy only the time needed for his com- 
mercial advertisements—and would have 
nothing whatever to say about the pro- 
gram on which his ads would appear. 
The television program would be entire- 
ly under the control of the broadcaster 
just as in magazine publishing, the edi- 
torial content is entirely under the con- 
trol of the editor. 
reply: 


Minow made this 


“On this idea, too, I am waiting for 
the completion of our network studies. 
Chere is a great deal to be said for the 
magazine concept but I am not sure it 
offers us the complete solution seen by 
some of its proponents. Networks would 
still be wary about the ratings for their 
shows. True, responsibility for the pro- 
gramming would be placed squarely 
where it belongs—on the broadcaster 
himself. But it is not a panacea.~ Ac- 
tually, under the present system, it is up 
to the sponsor to decide what kind of 
programming we have. But even under 
the present system we have had some ex- 
cellent programs, chosen and paid for by 
the sponsors—we have had fine Shake- 
speare on the air, a program like CBS’ 
“Eyewitness,” great documentaries spon- 
sored by Bell and Howell. So it is not 
the magazine concept that must be de- 
pended upon for improvement of pro- 
gramming—rather, it is the recognition 
of responsibility for better programs that 
we must seek.” 

The FCC chairman sees encouraging 
trends in television. He believes that the 
networks are “trying hard”; sees “a vast 
increase” recently in public-service pro- 
gramming; notes increasing interest in 
good progfamming for children and teen- 
agers. He is for more and more educa- 
tional, noncommercial television stations, 


although he recognizes that the term 


“educational TV” is a misnomer. In- | 
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stead, he feels, there should be a differ- 
entiation between those stations that are 
purely instructional in the character of 
their programming and others whose job 
is in the general area of cultural enrich- 
ment, for both adults and children. He 
has signified his hope that, in this broad- 
er sphere, educational television might 
become an alternate broadcasting system 
in our country. 

As to subscription television: 

“I am not sure that would necessarily 
elevate programming. But the opportuni- 
ty for the elevation of programming 
would be enlarged, broadened. If noth- 
ing else, pay-TV would offer to the public 
an alternative freedom of choice; after 
all, our entire system of free enterprise 
is based on offering the public, the con- 
sumer, the largest freedom of choice be- 
tween One product and another. That is 
why we have authorized a test of the pay- 
TV system, which is being conducted at 
Hartford, Connecticut.” 

There are heavy pressures against pay- 
TV by the networks, the old-line broad- 
casters, the film industry. Minow believes 
the Hartford tests “should tell us more 
about pay-TV.” 

He makes it clear that he places much 
stock in the wltimate development of 
UHF § (ultra-high-frequency) television 
broadcasting as a supplement to our pres- 
ent VHF (very-high-frequency) channels. 
Under full utilization of UHF, television 
would have seventy additional channels, 
in addition to the present twelve chan- 
nels restricted to the VHF band. Under 
UHF, it may be possible to have as many 
as 3,000 television stations on the air in- 
stead of the 542 commercial TV stations 
we have now 

“Many thoughtful people,” Minow said, 
“believe the increase in the number of 
r'V broadcasters through UHF will make 
matters worse. These people say the 
broadcasters, by competing more actively 
for the fragmented audience, under UHF, 
will hit ever-lower levels of programming 

instead of rising higher. But the op- 
posite argument is just as valid. A TV 
broadcaster trying to reach a minority 
audience will have to compete on ever- 
higher levels. Just as, in the magazine 
field, we have mass magazines and highly 
specialized periodicals—so, in television, 
we could also have such diversity : sta- 
tions serving smaller, special groups 
but groups that are, in toto, significant 
both in numbers and in taste. However, 
whether the total level of TV program- 
ming would rise or fall with the spread 
of UHF—that remains to be seen. The 
fact is that the spread of TV to the UHF 
band can come and must come. We are 
conducting tests on UHF in New York 
right now. We are also advocating in 
Congress the adoption of a law making 
it mandatory for all TV_ receiving-set 
manufacturers to gear their sets to the 
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working and sleeping. So, 


reception to UHF as well as to VHF.” 
Finally, you come to the “public advo- 
cate” idea that you brought with you to 
Washington. Under this concept, the pub- 
lic would be represented directly in our 
broadcasting system—supplementing the 
work of both the television industry 
the FCC. 
to ensure that such a public body did not 
become involved in censorship or take on 
But this public body, 
if carefully planned, organized, financed 
and equipped, could combine the 
tions of the board” proposed 
by Congressman Ashley and the 
running a programming pilot plant like 


and 


Vigilance would be necessary 


dictatorial powers. 


func- 
“advisory 
job of 


the one envisaged in the report to Eisen- 
National 
There is no doubt that the televi- 
sion industry would view the 


“public 


hower by his Commission on 
Goals. 
formation 
ith horror. 


of such a advocate” w 


But how would the FCC feel about the 
idea? 
You ask Minow, “Would you want the 


to the 
its fingers directly 
into all the affairs that concern you, the 


directly 
putting 


public to come to you, 


commission, 
way the broadcasters do—in a sense be- 
all the time?” 

Minow said. “You take 
So far, we have heard 
about three hundred witnesses who 
outraged by TV. 


idea. 


ing in your hair 

“I'd love it,” 
our network study. 
from 
testified that they were 


Well, 


must hear more from the 


But we 
public. After 
all, why can’t we hear from the existing 
the P-TAs, et cetera? I 
am sure the public does care about TV— 


now with television 


that gave us some 


organizations 
it spends more time 
than it 


does on anything else except 
is this 
hear from it? 

but Minow has 


states it 


where 
Why don’t we 


inter 


public ? 
The 


one more point to make, 


view is over, 
and he 
forcefully: 

The main thing I want to 


is establish that interchange be- 


“TI repeat: 
do here 
tween the commission and the public. I 
hear virtually hour on the hour 
But I don’t hear 

I hope the 
It is the 
Government 


every 
from the broadcasters. 
public. 
derstands this: 


from the public un- 
owner of those 
air waves; the is only the 
public’s custodian; 


care how those 


if the public doesn’t 
waves and channels are 


being used — maybe the Government 
shouldn’t either.” 

As you leave the FCC chairman’s of- 
filled with comments from the soft- 
spoken but fighting head of the commis- 


sion, you recall basic advice given broad- 


fice, 


casting by prophets before young (thirty- 
five) Minow was born. It was in 1922, 
just 
and television 
was largely unheard of, that Secretary of 


Commerce Herbert Hoover, 


when radio’s yammering had only 


begun to disturb the air, 


still unmeas- 





ured for the high collar of the White 
House, told the country, “It is incon- 
ceivable that we should allow so great a | 
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to be drowned 
jn advertising matter.” David Sarnoff, 
then only envisaging the formation of the 
National Broadcasting Company that his 


possibility for service ... 


Radio Corporation of America was to es- 


‘tablish and to own to this day as a sub- 


sidiary, went Hoover one better. He saw 
NBC as a nonprofit organization financed 
by the big manufacturers of receiving 
RCA, General Elec- 


tric and Westinghouse—who would con- 


sets and equipment 


tribute 2 per cent annually from their 
gross income toward the financing of this 
broadcasting organization “established as 
a public service.” The corporation, said 
young Sarnoff, would take great pains 
to assure the public that it was free of 
all commercial taint: “It would remove 
from the public mind the thought that 
those who are doing broadcasting today 
are doing so because of profit to them- 
selves.” His plan, he added, would re- 
move “the broadcasting company itself 
from the atmosphere of being a commer- 
cial institution.” 


Well, things have worked out differ- 
ently, somehow. The check for that 2 per 


cent contribution to the public network 
seems to have gotten lost in the mail. But 
there is a bill due the broadcasters 

from the public that owns the air waves. 
It is possible that the “public advocate” 


idea may be worth debating further. 


Some of the other proposals now up in 
Washinetor 


here throug! 


ind elsewhere, and examined 
Minow’s comments, could 


certainly tand additional study The 


main point to remember, however, is 
Minow’s insistence on greater public par- 
ticipation. If he succeeds in driving home 


the need for more awareness by the pub- 


lic of its r over broadcasting, he will 


have succeeded in planting fruitful seed 
where, up to now, sagebrush has mainly 
grow! 

Phere re many ways in which the 
public can accept the FCC’s offer of a 
partnership in the regulation and im- 
provement of television. Let me enumer- 
ate some of the principal ones 

|. When your station’s license is about 


to expire and it announces that fact on 
react. Tell the 


station what you think of its program- 


the air (as, now, it must), 


ming, advertising practices, community 
services (or their lack) Be specifi 
ind accurate, and send a copy of the 


reaction to the FCC. You can react as an 
individual or through a group (P-TA, 
local chapter of organizations like the 
National Association for Better Radio 
and Television, women’s club, service 
club). When and if the FCC holds a 
public hearing on your station’s license- 
renewal application, attend and speak 
up 

2. Writing to your station—and send- 


ing a copy to the FCC—is always in 


order, both in praise and in protest. 
The FCC’s address is very simple: Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


3. Note the hearings to be held by 
Senator Pastore’s and Representative 
Ashley’s committees this winter. Write 
to these members of Congress; ask for 
the dates of the hearings: make sure that 
the Washington office of whatever na- 
tional organization you have favored with 
your membership is represented. 


4. At your local club, lodge, or other 
organization, debate the various propos- 
als discussed here by any of the protag- 
onists—and let Minow know what you 
think about these problems. The FCC 


is a Government agency, and Minow is 


your servant. He has asked for your 
participation—said he'd “love it.” So 
call his bluff Py 


Pay-TV—Latest Returns from 


~ 


Another Precinct 
{continued from page 69] 


they pay for premiéres on pay-TV, or 
movies specifically made for—and there- 
fore scaled down to the dimensions of— 
pay-TV? Is it significant that the Carol 
Channing show, a well-publicized Broad- 
way affair, was a success, and the laudable 
Second City, an intimate revue, made no 
dent whatever? Does this mean that these 
vistas of pay-TV as a means of bringing 
new films, new plays, new musicals to 
tens of millions of people at a single 
sitting at some future time are going to 
founder on the public’s refusal to pay for 
an unknown quantity ? 

How long, in any event, is it going to 
be before there is a pay-TV _ network, 
whether Telemeter or some other? Un- 
til there is such a network—and an ex- 
tensive one—the stratospheric financial 
prospects must remain flights ef the 
imagination only. For that matter, will 
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there ever be a network? Or, in practice, 
will pay-TV simply take over the func- 
tion of the neighborhood movie house, 
as seems to be the case in Etobicoke? 
Recent statements by Telemeter officials 
have been hinting that this in fact is the 
pattern to be expected. 

The hard fact is that pay-TV, as the 
Etobicoke experiment establishes, is a 
costly, long-range investment. There will 
be a lengthy interval before there is a 
return on that investment, and a long 
time after that before the degree of the 
return can be determined. In time, if the 
majority of the population agree to pay 
for the television they see, theatre-in-the- 
home may bring about a revolution in the 
entire entertainment industry. At present, 
however, the revolution is proceeding on 
rubber-soled shoes, at a snail’s pace. 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf 


[continued from page 6] 


the world, which incidentally is my favo- 
rite, New York, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco au contraire. People really know 
how to live in the English capital, and 
Mr. Brown captures the atmosphere per- 
fectly along with the history. The draw- 
ings of Felix Kelly aid and abet him ad- 
mirably. Anyone who has ever been to 
London, or dreamed of going there, will 
savor this volume thoroughly as one does 


a really good book. 
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Play Texts 


Calderon: Four Plays, translated and 
with an introduction by Edwin Honig. 
Includes Secret Vengeance for Secret In 
sult, Devotion to the Cross, The Mayor of 
Zalamea and The Phantom Lady. (Hill 
and Wang, cloth $4.50, paper $1.95) 
The Caretaker and The Dumb Waiter. 
Two more by Harold Pinter; the first 
ran in London more than a year and had 
its Broadway premiere last month. 
(Grove, cloth $3.50, paper $1.75) 

Paul Claudel. Two dramas: Break of 


Noon and The Tidings Brought to Mary; 
translations and introductions by Wal- 
lace Fowlie. (Henry Regnery, cloth 
$4.75; available in separate paper edi- 
tions, each $1.45) 

Jean Cocteau. Five plays: Orphee, Anti- 
gone and The Eagle with Two Heads, all 
translated by Carl Wildman; I[ntimate 
Relations, English version by Charles 
Frank; and The Holy Terrors, translated 
by Edward O. Marsh. (Hill and Wang, 
cloth $4.50; paper $1.95) 

Curtmantle by Christopher Fry. The 
new play about Henry II that had its 
premiere at the Stadsschouwburg Thea- 
tre, Tilburg, Holland, earlier this year. 
(Oxford University Press, $3.50) 
Michel de Ghelderode. Seven Plays: 
Chronicles of Hell, Barabas, The Wom- 
en at the Tomb, Pantagleize, The Blind 
Men, Three Players and a Play and Lord 
Halewyn. Translated by George Hauger. 
(Hill and Wang, cloth $4.50; paper 
$1.95) 

Lope de Vega. Five plays, edited by 
R. D. F. Pring-Mill, who also provided 
the introduction; translations by Jill 
Booty. The volume contains Peribanez, 
Fuenteovejuna, The Dog in the Manger, 
The Knight from Olmedo and Justice 
Without Revenge. (Hill and Wang, cloth 
$4.50, paper $1.95) 

Ben Jonson. Three plays: Every Man 
in His Humour, Sejanus and Bartholo- 
mew Fair. (Hill and Wang, paper, $1.95) 
Henrik Ibsen. Three Plays: Pillars of 
Society, A Doll’s House and Ghosts; the 
second volume of the Oxford Ibsen, new- 
ly translated and edited by James Walter 
McFarlane. (Oxford University Press, 
ei} 

The Last Days of Lincoln by Mark Van 
Doren. A new play that covers the last 
few weeks in Lincoln's life. (Hill and 
Wang, cloth $3.75, paper $1.75) 

The Lion in Love by Shelagh Delaney. 
A new play by the young British author 
whose A Taste of Honey was acclaimed 
in both its London and New York pro- 
ductions; like its predecessor, this work 
is concerned with the “under crust” of 
English life. (Grove, paper, $1.75) a 
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WILLIAMS with Lewis Funke 
and John Booth. JULIE HARRIS 


profiled by John Keating, 

THE LONDON THEATRE reviewed 
by Alan Brien, COMPLETE PLAY 
Invitation to a March by 

Arthur Laurents, 
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The Affluent Society, The Children of After the Seventh Day, A History of Sexual Let Us Now Praise The Western intellectual 
John Kenneth Sanchez, Oscar Lewis Ritchie Calder. Retail Customs, Dr. Richard Famous Men, james Tradition: From 
Galbraith. Retail Retail $7.50 $6.95. Member's Lewinsohn. Retail Agee and Walker Leonardo to Hegel, 
$5.00. Member's Member's price $5.50 price $4.95 $5.95. Member's Evans. Retail $6.50 J. Bronowski and Bruce 
price $3.50 = price $4.50 Member's price $4.95. Mazlish. Retail $7.50 


Member's price $4.95. 
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The City in History, Lewis Mumford The Greek Myths, The joy of Music A History of Western 
Retail $11 Member's price $6.95 Robert Graves. One Leornard Bernstein Morais, Crane Brinton 
volume edition. Re Retail $5.95 Retail $7.50. Mem . 
tail $5.00. Member's Member's price $3.9 ber’s price $4.50 America as a Civiliza 





tion, Max Lerner 
Retail $10.00 
Member's price $5.95. 


price $3.75 











The Informed Heart The Basic Writings of The Fate of Man, me e of images of Man: The 
Autonomy ina Bertrand Russel! edited by Crane Afferican Classic Tradition in id 
and Anxiety: Survival of the 
Mass Age, B edited by Robert E Brinton. Including wAnthropology edited Sociological q{hinking. Pantie 2 Mass Society ’ 
Bett rr In Egner and Lester £ Piato, Sophocies t Mead and edited byT right omni compendium of studies by Margaret 
Search of Humanity Dennon. Reta Aquinas, Spencer M Ponstre tudles a c wre ht Mills, Rollo May Secon . The Odyssey: 
Alfred Cobba $10.00. Member's Nietzsche, Enge!s f man by Lippmann Suamien Geore se Orwell. Harold Rosenberg A Modern Sequel, 
es 4 Reta price $5.95 Freud, Toynbee, Kant 7 $4 Spencer, We Marx 1. A. Richards. Geoffre Corer. irvine How Nikos Kazantzakis 
ne Whitehead, Kiuckhohn Tecate Wableet ‘aad ie ROPES, SOOUTEY COTES, LEVINE WS Retail $10.00. Mem- 
heed Shapley, Rosenberg thers. R tail $7 a ee . ber’s price $5.95 
A ay Nuxiey, and others welt : Reta e $4.9 
Retail $7.5 


Member's price $4.95 
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J. B., Archibald The Lotus and the ~ ‘ 

Macleish; and Brave Rebet, Arthur The Age of Jackson, The Crisis of the Old The Coming of the | The Politics of 

New World Revisited Koestler: and Arthur M. Schlesinger Order, Arthur M New Deal, Arthur Upheaval, Arthur M The Labyrinth, Saul 

Aldous Huxley rv Lanterns and Lances, jr. Retail $6.50. Mem Schi r. Reta Schlesinger, Ir Se Schlesinger, Jr Steinberg. Retail 

ee eee wow ew eo ber's price $3.95 rs tail $6.75. Member's Retail $6.95 $7.50. Member's 

$¢ Member mbin ail p ail $ J 

orice $4.5 wales $7.90. Member's price price $4.75 Member's price $4.95 price $4.95 





for both books) $4.95 


SELECT lONS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE! Here are some of the select s that the Book Find 














Club t f embers at substantial 3s. The selections of the Book Find Club 
oon dil A “aap colony we secergetid c/o Theatre Arts, 1545 Broadway, N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
itfferant ¥ . re nize them as rks of current interest 1d last > value j 
e ' aS Ww vache - ) : , You may enroll me as a member of the Book Find Ciub and send me the three 
r t ks that ra from al science to the fine arts. These are y a few from the free books of my choice with my first selection at the special member's price 
tet ‘ ® af mar n 1 } : > P > ge and handling agree to bu t | t four additional selections 
J INGINg ni books and records thi he Book Club nake av plus postage and handling y at leas 
: ey “plas is that the B Find Club w aKe aVa alternates—in the next twelve months. When my initial commitment has been 
to y 1 rT r you join now. As an intr tory offer, to acquaint you with the fulfilled, | will be entitied to a free bonus book of my own choosing after every 
native a vilege f membership e invite chocse an ree of the selection third selection that | take. | am to receive each month without charge the Book 
t [ f p, W vite you t 9¢Se any th ee t © se ections Find News containing an authoritative ew of the forthcoming selection and 
j ve free with your first selection. Since several are dual selections*, you may descriptions of all other books available to me at special member's prices. This 
, ' nm tt will enable me to make my own choice: if | do not want the selection annour 
]U nya { K S Wa 
7 _— , | can return your form saying “send me nothing" or use it to order anoth 
" cient ; a . an a peace . ee ee le ct ee from the more than 100 current ch e titles offered. | may cancel my member 
CONVENIE f the Book Find Club makes it possible you to shor ship at any time after purchasing the four additional selections or alternates 
books you wa the nfort of your own t enabling you to build your library 
‘ 4 , 2 st Select 
é y ar expe vely. Each month you will receive The Book Find News, conta 5 
thoritative review of the fortt ming selection and descriptions of the many other books 
e at special member's prices. You need choose only the books you want 
AVERAGE SAVINGS OF 40%. As a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 40% on the 
KS y take. Furthermore, on certain choices your savings will reach and even exceed 50 
npare the fj f the books shown here. Your savings on this introductory offer alone can 


amount to as much as $35.55. 


SONUS BOOKS. When your initial commitment has been fulfilled, you will be entitled to a 
t k of y wn choosing after every third selection that you take 





> Two books counting as one selection 





The night the 


orchestra didn’t take 
a bow 


/ | ‘he lights dimmed. There was the final rustle of programs and 


creak of seats. The great curtain glided up on a dramatic, 


darkly-lit setting of icy translucent mesas, giant crystalline 
stalactites and dancers vivid in white costumes. Then the music: 
eerie, powerful—surging out in a limitless kaleidoscope of 
tone and color —and n rchestra in the pit 

That was the exciting and historic New York City Center 
premiere of ‘‘Electronics,”’ the new electronic music ballet staged 
by George Balanchine. And the ‘‘orchestra” that evening con- 
sisted of: 4 Citation I Preamplifiers (shown above), 8 Citation 
If 120 Watt Power Amplifiers and 18 Citation X Loudspeakers 

Citation was in the pit that night because of the very 


Mts OF Ci tronic musk 


It has a wider frequency 


Scene from “Electronics” ballet at New York City Center 


response and far greater dynamic range than conventional music. 
To appreciate it, to experience the full excitement it generates — 
you must hear it all. That's precisely why Composer Remi 
Gassmann selected Citation to reproduce his remarkable work. 

And Citation performed superbly. The sound, said critics, 


il 


was “breathtaking”; “overwhelming” ; ‘merciless and compel- 


ling.” The applause was unanimous for the music, the ballet 
and the orchestra that didn't take a bow. 

And the applause fron 
mous for Citation from the beginning. Send for a free kit of 
reprints of objective laboratory reports on the Citation line. 


Write Dept. R-10 Citation Kit Division, Harman-Kardon, Inc., 
Plainview, N. Y. 


(Citation by 





